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THE TREND OF RECENT CRITICAL THEORY 


Aristotle fired the first gun in the Battle of the Critics, and 
ever since his time the battle has been fiercely raging. Re- 
verberations of past cannonading still mingle with the fusillade 
of modern musketry. It would be depressing, however, and 
false, to imagine, simply because the fighting was not over, that 
there have been no decisive gains, that no frontiers have been 
established, that humanity is as much confused as ever con- 
4 cerning the marks which distinguish good art from bad, that 
inherent excellence has no chance of recognition. The old 
theory which held that art to be commendable must be an 
imitation of nature, or an imitation of Greek and Latin classics, 
is no longer in good repute. Fine art, to-day, is recognized as 
an expression of some sort, not an imitation; a transcribing by 
* the artist, as Pater puts it, ‘‘not of fact, but of his sense of 





fact’’; and the excellence of such art is no longer gauged by its 
slavish adherence to rules laid down by ardent admirers of the 
past, but by the inherent laws of its own being. Agreement on 
these points does not signify that the critics have struck a 
truce,—as we have said, the battle still rages,—but one need not 
despair of human intelligence when such essentials as these are 
fairly well agreed upon. Critical theorists, to be sure, are often 
obsessed by an idea which they push to extremes, but their ex- 
tremist theories are usually balanced by their critical practice, 
where the task of estimating the merits of a specific work of art 
exercises a steadying influence not felt in the ungoverned 
activity of the speculative process. The turn which the Battle 
of the Critics has taken in our day resolves itself into a conflict 
between impressionists and zstheticians, and between both 
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these groups of critics on the one side, and the judicial critics 
on the other. Their conflict is over the qualities which produce 
esthetic pleasure, and over the importance of these qualities in 
the total value of a work of art. The different points of view of 
most of the contemporary critics whose opinions bear weight are 
represented in the works of the authors discussed in this paper. 
Mr. W. C. Brownell and Professor G. E. Woodberry are most 
nearly in accord with the position taken by Pater in his essay on 
Style, while Mr. A. J. Balfour stands at the farthest remove 
from that position. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Spingarn, indeed, 
though in the spirit that animates them as divergent as tolerance 
and contempt, are both opposed to moral judgments and may be 
taken as representatives of the critics who would destroy all 
those distinctions gradually created by the slow process of critical 
thinking. 

Mr. Brownell’s recent book Standards is a companion volume 
to his earlier Criticism, published in 1914. The ideas in both 
these books are so sound, the analysis of existing conditions so 
acute, the occasional dash of satire so highly spiced, that one 
cannot but regret the presence of certain stylistic elements more 
calculated to repel than to attract readers. The central idea in 
the earlier work is that it is the concern of criticism to measure 
the artist’s success ‘‘by the correspondence of his expression to 
the idea it suggests and by the value of the idea itself”’ (Criticism, 
p. 17). The first half of this definition embraces all that Spin- 
garn and more than Balfour would include under the critic’s 
function. The reason for Mr. Brownell’s insistence upon the 
value of the idea itself becomes apparent in Standards. The 
idea is important because, as the author says, ‘‘art is an ex- 
pression of life’’ (Standards, p. 117). Hence the value of the 
idea depends upon the artist’s knowledge of life. The chief 
trouble with the modern artist is that he does not know enough, 
and that he is not likely to increase his knowledge so long as 
the public remains in its present state of satisfied ignorance. 
Brownell is caustic, almost bitter, in picturing our decadent 
world gone mad with a love of novelty, by its passion for self- 
assertion blinded to the distinction between intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic, hostile not only to present standards but to all standards 
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as such, incapable of self-restraint, proud of its inferiority, and 
totally unconscious of an inner life. Such a state of affairs he 
considers full of dangers for literature, because literature not 
only creates a demand but is itself the product of ademand. As 
the demands of such a public as this will impose no restraints 
on the artist, but rather cause him to avoid all restraint, Brownell 
calls on the ‘‘saving remnant’’ to rear its standards and cling to 
them rigorously, lest the increasing appetite for the superficial 
render art itself worthless. 

One may agree with Mr. Brownell in his idea of the function 
of criticism without agreeing with him in his notion of its im- 
portance. Mr. Balfour, however, would disagree with him most 
decidedly in both respects. His lecture entitled Criticism and 
Beauty was delivered several years ago (1909), but if it had been 
delivered yesterday it could not have been more pertinent. He 
seems almost to have had Mr. Brownell in mind when he wrote: 
‘In their fear that if art is valued simply by the pleasure it 
gives and no objective standard be established, individualism 
will run rampant and art decay, many good people attach other 
functions to art, such as morality. The artist is a seer, a 
moralist, a prophet. He must intuitively penetrate the realities 
which lie behind this world of shows. At the lowest he must 
supply a criticism of life. Obiter dicta based on the view that 
good art is always something more than art, that it not only 
creates beauty, but symbolically teaches philosophy, religion, 
ethics, even science, are constantly to be found in the purple 
passages of enthusiastic commentators on poetry, music, and 
painting’ (p. 37). 

But Mr. Balfour can find ‘‘no justification in experience for 
associating good art with penetrating insight, or good art with 
good morals. Optimism and pessimism; theism, pantheism, 
atheism; morality and immorality; religion and irreligion; lofty 
resignation and passionate revolt—each and all have inspired or 
helped to inspire the creators of artistic beauty. ... . while it 
is certain that cheap cynicism and petty spite have supplied the 
substance of literary achievements which we could ill afford to 
lose’ (pp. 37-38). 

The points of view of Balfour and Brownell are as removed 
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from each other as the poles. From Brownell’s point of view it 
is ‘‘less the pleasure that a work of art produces than the worth 
of the work itself’’ that is to guide the critic, and its worth is 
measured not only by beauty but by the elements present of 
truth and goodness, by the largeness and saneness of the artist’s 
view of life. Balfour, on the contrary, believes that the artist’s 
function is to create beauty and nothing more, and that the 
critic has done his duty when he has pointed out what to him 
are the sources of zsthetic pleasure in the work of art. But the 
critic engages in an activity irrelevant to his profession and 
irrational when in addition to pointing out beauties he theorizes 
about them and sets himself up as a judge of what is esthetically 
beautiful and what is not. For the degree of excellence of a 
work of art is measured by the zsthetic pleasure which it gives, 
and, as this pleasure varies with the individual, there can be 
no objective standards for measuring artistic excellence. He 
would admit that if there were ‘‘a general agreement about 
things that are beautiful, only philosophers would disquiet 
themselves in order to discern in what precisely that beauty 
consisted.’’ But he finds that ‘‘notoriously there is no such 
agreement,’’ and bids us consider ‘‘ Wordsworth on the eight- 
eenth century, Boileau on the sixteenth, Voltaire on Shake- 
speare, the French Romantics on the French Classics, the 
Renaissance on the Middle Ages.’’ The agreement among 
experts, manifested in their lists of great books, he considers of 
little importance, because the number of those professing a 
common taste is much exaggerated, and because this agreement 
‘feven where in some measure it may be truly said to exist,”’ 
does not go deep enough to amount to anything. The critics 
who would agree in their lists of great artists would not agree 
as to the order of their excellence, nor would they feel alike in 
the presence of a masterpiece. Their appreciation of technique— 
by which he does not mean that style which Pater identifies with 
good art—is their only common bond; where they feel intensely, 
their evaluations become personal and dissentient. 

I have dwelt thus long upon Balfour’s treatment of criticism, 
because it constitutes the most forceful attack upon objective 
standards that I have read, and because, if we must do away 
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with objective standards as well as with intellect and movsaiity 
in art, the talk about good and bad taste is absurd. Yet this 
we are Joath toadmit. It seems like a reflection on our common 
sense to say that the //iad or King Lear is no better art than 
the tale of adventure which enthralls a boy, or the ‘‘best-seller’’ 
which fascinates thousands of mature men and women. And re- 
membering that the most skilfully woven arguments have often 
proved specious, we are inclined to believe that Mr. Balfour’s 
reasoning, rather than the common sense of generations of 
critics, is defective. Our first impulse is to deny, as Mr. Brownell 
does, the premise itself that art is to be valued only by the 
pleasure it gives. But ignoring this premise for the moment, 
may we not discriminate between kinds of pleasure and demon- 
strate that one kind, at least, is measurable objectively? Quite 
aside from the question of the value of beauty, is there such 
a thing as beauty fer se, or is beauty only a name for mixed 
feelings of a pleasurable sort? 

Although Balfour, according to Spingarn, is indebted to Bene- 
detto Croce for most of his ideas, he has ignored a distinction 
made by Croce on the subject of zwsthetic pleasure, which is 
at least worthy of consideration. Croce distinguishes between 
pure zsthetics, hedonistic zsthetics, and the esthetic of the 
sympathetic. Pure esthetics is the science of the pleasurable 
of expression alone, that delight which comes from recognizing 
the adequacy of the expression to the thing expressed. The 
pleasure derived from finding exactly the right word to express 
an idea is an example of pure zsthetic pleasure. The pleasure 
which an artist feels ‘‘during the moment in which he sees (or 
has the intuition of) his work for the first time’’ is purely 
esthetic. But ‘‘A‘tsthetic hedonism,’’ writes Croce, ‘‘looks upon 
the zsthetic as a simple fact of feeling, and confounds the pleasur- 
able of expression, which is the beautiful, with the pleasurable 
of all sorts... .. Another less vulgar current of thought con- 
siders xsthetic to be the science of the sympathetic, of that 
with which we sympathize, which attracts, rejoices, gives us 
pleasure and excites admiration. But the sympathetic is 
nothing but the image or representation of what pleases. And 
as such it is a complex fact, resulting from a constant element, 
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the zsthetic element of representation, and from a variable ele- 
ment, the pleasing in its infinite forms, arising from all the 
various Classes of values. 

‘In ordinary language there is sometimes a feeling of repug- 
nance at calling an expression beautiful, which is not an expres- 
sion of the sympathetic. Hence the continual contrast between 
the point of view of the zsthetician or of the art critic and that 
of the ordinary person, who cannot succeed in persuading him- 
self that the image of pain and of turpitude can be beautiful, or 
at least, can be beautiful with as much right as the pleasing and 
the good”’ (4sthetic, tr. Douglas Ainslee, p. 137). ‘‘The doc- 
trine of the sympathetic has introduced and rendered familiar 
in systems of xsthetic a series of concepts,’’ such as “‘tragic, 
comic, sublime, pathetic, moving, sad, ridiculous, melancholy, 
tragi-comic, humoristic, majestic, dignified, serious, grave, 
imposing, noble, decorous, graceful, attractive, piquant, co- 
quettish, idyllic, elegiac, cheerful, violent, ingenuous, cruel, 
base, horrible, disgusting, dreadful, nauseating; the list can be 
increased at will’’ (p. 142). But these concepts, Croce says, 
and the psychologists would agree with him, are merely ‘‘classes, 
which can be bent in the most various ways and multiplied at 
pleasure, to which it is sought to reduce the infinite compli- 
cations and shadings of the values and disvalues of life.’’ They 
cannot be defined. They belong not to esthetic but to 
psychology. 

Now Mr. Balfour is in perfect accord with Croce in his belief 
that these concepts are not measurable objectively, that what is 
attractive to one person may be repellent to another. But he 
has nowhere shown that he recognizes the distinction between 
the zsthetic of the sympathetic and the beautiful of expression 
alone. His view is almost identical with that of esthetic 
hedonism which ‘‘looks upon the zsthetic as a simple fact of 
feeling, and confounds the pleasurable of expression with the 
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pleasurable of all sorts.’’ Of course pleasure arising from a 
variable element is not measurable by any fixed standard, but 
the pleasurable of expression is. And the measure to be used is 
suggested by Balfour himself. It is knowledge. Balfour admits 


that technique is measurable objectively by the critic’s knowl- 
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edge of the difficulties to be overcome. Similarly adequacy of 
expression, which is only another name for beauty, is measured 
by the critic’s knowledge of what the artist is trying to express. 
If, in Croce’s words, we ask before a work of art ‘‘if it be ex- 
pressive and what it expresses, whether it speak or stammer, or 
be silent altogether’’ (p. 61), we are applying an objective test 
just as certainly as a judge who, with the evidence before him, 
asks whether the parties concerned have fulfilled or violated a 
contract. We may reach different conclusions, just as judges 
may, and do, but as Balfour himself concedes, in speaking of 
technique, ‘‘the scale is not the less objective because it may 
often be uncertain in application’’ (p. 17). 

To illustrate the difference between the pleasurable of expres- 
sion and the pleasurable of the sympathetic I had thought of 
selecting a realistic passage from Crabbe’s Village, such a 
passage as that portraying the hideous misery of the village 
poor house. No normal person could derive any pleasure from 
contemplating the appalling heartlessness, degradation, and 
squalor depicted: though critics innumerable have admired 
Crabbe’s power of expression. But the contemplation of such 
misery might arouse pity, and as pity is classed as a sympathetic 
emotion, I fear the passage would not serve my purpose. Let 
me present, instead, an image which has nothing about it with 
which we can sympathize. What could be more gruesome than 
Spenser’s description of the foul monster in the den of Errour?— 


Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, 
But th’ other half did woman’s shape retaine, 
Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile disdaine. 


‘ ‘ ; ; Of her there bred 

A thousand young ones, which she dayly fed, 
Sucking upon her poisonous dugs, each one 

Of sundry shapes, yet all ill-favoréd : 

Soon as that uncouth light upon them shone, 

Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all were gone. 


No one has ever seen such a monster, and yet it is easily 
visualized. No one can have any pleasant associations aroused 
by the details enumerated, and yet the perfection of the expres- 
sion of the ugly is in itself beautiful. 
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Or take the picture by Teniers, of sots quarreling over their 
dice, which Ruskin denounces as base, because ‘‘it is an ex- 
pression of delight in the prolonged contemplation of a vile 
thing.’’ In this picture the surroundings are unattractive, the 
characters are repellent, their occupation low. Our sympathies 
are not touched. Yet it does produce pleasure of the purely 
zsthetic kind, pleasure resulting from the observer’s recognition 
of the truthfulness of the artist’s transcription of his feelings 
about the facts before him. Ruskin, who condemns the picture 
on moral grounds, admits that ‘‘nothing in its kind has ever 
been done equal to it.’”’ His words are not the result of sympa- 
thetic admiration, but of knowledge. Not knowledge that comes 
through any one definite channel, but knowledge that many 
people may have in common just the same; knowledge of life 
and knowledge of the significance of details; the sort of knowl- 
edge that enables us to say confidently that a character in a book 
is true to life, though we never actually knew any personality 
like it in real life. To be sure, as Woodberry says, it is not a 
‘*facile task to re-create the work as it was in the mind of the 
artist. It is not so simple as observing a sunset; it is not merely 
to open your eyes and see; you must first create the eye to see 
with’ (Z7wo Phases of Criticism, p. 14). But if the critic with 
the seeing eye points out the significance of the details in re- 
vealing the artist’s meaning, then those persons whose souls 
have developed enough through experience and contemplation 
will recognize the truth in the representation. In every gener- 
ation the beauties of the artistic creations of the past have been 
apparent to men of trained insight. They may have given 
slightly different interpretations to the artist’s meaning, reading 
their own personalities into it to a certain extent, but still the 
nucleus of truth, the fundamental similarity between expression 
and idea, has been there, else there had been no common point 
from which they could diverge. Year after year, also, readers 
who have failed to appreciate these works, come to appreciate 
them. It is not as though the world were divided into those 
absolutely incapable of appreciation and those capable. On the 
contrary, the incapable are constantly merging into the capable. 
The works which they enjoyed in their immaturity pass to the 
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rubbish heap; the works which possess the qualities of durable 
art they come to enjoy. Great art is that to which men grow 
up but which they do not outgrow. 

Although personally I do not believe that the quality of perfect 
expression is sufficient alone to put a work of art in the highest 
class, I do believe that every work of art prized by zstheticians 
possesses this quality, that it is the common basis for their 
agreement, no matter how much they may vary in total emotional 
response, and that without this element no work of art meets 
with the approva] of a man of trained taste. The pure zsthe- 
tician would not rank works of art by the sympathetic pleasure 
they produce in him, as Balfour would, nor by their moral worth, 
as would Brownell], but by the nearness of their approach to pér- 
fection of expression. And all perfect expressions, whether 
sonnets, odes, or epics, he would place in the same class. 

It is Croce’s dictum, not that art is expression, but that all 
expression is art, that Spingarn has seized upon with such eager- 
ness (J. E. Spingarn, Createve Criticism, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany). With a total disregard for reasoning and with an as- 
tonishing confidence in the power of mere assertion, he seeks to 
sweep aside the distinctions created by generations of thinkers. 

‘‘We have done with all the old rules,’’ he exclaims. ‘‘We 
have done with the genres, or literary kinds. . . . . We have 
done with the comic, the tragic, the sublime, and an army of 
vague abstractions of their kind. . . . . We have done with the 
theory of style, with metaphor, simile, and all the paraphernalia 
of Graeco-Roman rhetoric. . . . . We have done with all moral 
judgment of literature. . . . . We have done with the confusion 
between the drama and the theatre. . . . . We have done with 
technique as separate from art. . . . . We have done with the 
race, the time, the environment of a poet’s work as an element 
in Criticism. . . . . Finally we have done with the old rupture 
between genius and taste. When Criticism first propounded 
as its real concern the oft-repeated question: ‘What has the 
poet tried to express and how has he expressed it?’ Criticism 
prescribed for itself the only possible method. How can the 
critic answer this question without becoming at one with the 
creator? The identity of genius and taste is the final achieve- 
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ment of modern thought on the subject of art’’ (J. E. Spingarn, 
Creative Criticism, p. 24 ff.). 

Mr. Spingarn is a bit hasty in reporting the success of the 
new criticism. He numbers the fatalities in the ranks he 
is attacking by the number of bombs he explodes, without 
troubling himself to examine actual results. Could we share his 
confidence we should now be speaking of conservative criticism 
in the past tense. In truth, however, many of those elements 
of art with which the older criticism has concerned itself persist 
in asserting themselves in spite of Mr. Spingarn’s denial of their 
existence. We have hitherto confined ourselves to the pleasure- 
giving qualities of art in order to show that even if we evaluated 
art by its beauty alone there was some ground for belief in an 
objective standard. But such restraint did not spring from lack 
of belief in intellectual values. It is the plain intention of the 
new criticism, however, in identifying art and expression, to set 
aside as unimportant all intellectual and moral elements. Accept 
the principle ‘‘All expression is art,’’ says Mr. Spingarn, and 
we have no further use for moral judgments. They are all so 
much old lumber. 

Now this statement appears to have a shade of truth in it if, 
in accepting the principle, we attach to the word expresszon the 
same meaning that Croce attaches to it. But Mr. Spingarn, I 
cannot help feeling, is somewhat disingenuous in not explaining 
to his readers that he uses the term in a philosophical, not in its 
popular sense. What does the average reader understand by the 
term ‘‘expression’’ when applied to a work of art? Professor 
Woodberry has answered the question for us: ‘‘It is the process 
of externalizing what was in the artist’s mind, in some object 
of sense which shall convey it to others.’’ That is, when we 
speak of an expression, we mean the painted picture, the moulded 
form, the written poem; in brief, the observable result of the 
artist’s activity. But this is not what Croce means when he 
says that all expression is art. Croce means by expression the 
spiritual activity, the zesthetic vision of the artist, the synthesis 
of sensations and impressions existing in the artist’s mind but 
not yet externalized. Space does not here permit of an attempt 
to unravel the intricacies of Croce’s theory, but in so much as 
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the critic cannot possibly come at the intuition in the mind of 
the artist except through the externalized expression, the dis- 
tinction between the two kinds of expression would seem of 
little practical value for criticism. 

Restricting ourselves, therefore, to Woodberry’s definition, 
let ue examine Spingarn’s contention that expression has 
nothing to do with mind or morals. Is it entirely sensual simply 
because it is concrete? It is conceded, as Woodberry says in 
attacking the new criticism, ‘‘that the contents of the work of 
art, its meaning, is constituted of the artist’s personality ex- 
pressed therein. What a lean and diminished personality that 
would be from which intellectual and moral elements were ex- 
cluded! The difficulty seems to lie in finding a passage for 
intellectual and moral elements into that phenomenal and highly 
concrete world in which alone art is expressed. Can the gap 
between the abstract world of reason and the concrete world of 
sense be bridged?’ (7wo Phases of Criticism, pp. 21, 22). 
Mr. Woodberry’s conclusion is that it is bridged ‘‘in art pre- 
cisely as in the normal exercise of our faculties in the routine of 
ordinary life.”’ 

The material upon which the artist draws, he grants, consists 
only of perceptions stored in memory. But before reproducing 
this material in concrete form the artist reshapes it. In so 
doing he is bringing reason to bear upon his perceptions. The 
result of this activity of his reason is a new world, the world of 
art in which the concrete expressions are new phenomena, but 
phenomena still, just as in the everyday world. As in the 
world about us we must depend upon our reason in dealing with 
phenomena, so must we depend upon our reason in dealing with 
the new phenomena. 

The most obvious example of an art form, the intellectual 
content of which is evident, is satire. Satire, indeed, is based 
almost entirely on intellectual and moral judgments. Take, for 
instance, a novel which reveals the flashy, empty life of those 
social circles known as the ‘‘smart set.’’ Even though the 
author took his language and every action from the very life he 
was portraying, the fact that his book represented such life as 
frothy and unsubstantial would demonstrate that he had used his 
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reason both in observing the social phenomena of real life and in 
selecting from among his observations those calculated to con- 
vey most effectively his final impression. The critic, in turn, 
exercises his reason on the satiric novel as a new phenomenon, to 
be compared with the social phenomena with which he is already 
familiar. 

The same process, but with different results, goes on in the 
mind of an artist whose book turns out not to be a satire. A 
book which reflected such life as being itself interesting, exciting, 
and desirable, the end, so to speak, of all social effort, would 
reveal the mental processes of the author quite as certainly as 
the satire did. 

How arbitrary to say that the artist should seek to convey 
only a sensuous meaning! How false to say that this is all 
he does convey! Consider once more Spenser’s description 
of Errour. Taken by itself the image of the foul serpent, no 
matter how vivid, would not be valued highly. Spenser had 
a message to convey in this imaginative concrete representation 
of the loathsome, namely, that errors, lies, and scandal are vile 
and debasing, while truth is lovely and elevating. That is, the 
artist’s meaning is not simply to present an image of the loath- 
some, but to attach an idea to that image, to write an allegory, in 
short. Or consider Azug Lear, which happens to be mentioned 
by Spingarn. Spingarn says we should only ask what the poet’s 
meaning is. Well, suppose we ask this question. One answer, 
many times given, is that the poet meant to convey the im- 
pression that there is no estimating the terrible consequences of 
a failure to control the passions. Is there no mind in such a 
meaning? no moral attitude? At another point Spingarn says that 
‘*The poet’s only moral duty is to express his vision of reality as 
well as he can’’ (p. 33), and that ‘‘Every poet re-expresses the 
universe in his own way.’’ To this he adds, ‘‘The tragic does not 
exist for Criticism, but only A%schylus, Calderon, Shakespeare, 
and Racine.’’ Could more be asked or granted? Spingarn is 
hoist by his own petard. Reality, a universe, Atschylus, Cal- 
deron, Shakespeare, and Racine without intellectual and moral 
relations are inconceivable. 

There are poems, doubtless, which tell us nothing of ‘‘how to 
live,’’ which are neither moral nor immoral, but which are 
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perfect expressions of the artist’s perceptions. Such works are 
unmoral because the perceptions have no moral qualities. They 
are regarded as beautiful because of perfect expression, and 
because of the associations they arouse. Arnold puts the poems 
of Keats in this class. The Ode to a Nightingale is the perfect 
expression of a mood and is valued by an esthetician as such. 
It gives more pleasure to some than to others because the 
images are richer in associative value to some than to others, 
and the mood more sympathetic. But no one would claim to 
derive from it any great intellectual stimulus or any moral 
stamina. On the other hand, no one with any sense of values 
would callit immoral. It is beautiful, nothing less, but nothing 
more. Every phase of life, however, which has in itself any 
intellectual or moral significance, will, when expressed by an 
artist, reflect either the artist’s interpretation of that meaning, 
or his failure to interpret it. 

Thus we round our circle. The Ode to a Nightingale is one 
of those creations of art, Jacking in moral inspiration, teaching 
us nothing of how to live, which yet, as Balfour says, the world 
could ill afford to lose. It gives, let us say, the very greatest 
pleasure to some, but not to all; the difference in pleasure re- 
ceived being due to the varying associative value of the images 
for different readers; hence there could be no uniformity of 
opinion as to its value if that opinion were based upon the total 
amount of pleasure given. But the variable element in the 
pleasure is the pleasure of the sympathetic, not of expression. 
That is constant. The work, after all, whether it inspires some 
with more pleasure than others or not, inspires all who have 
knowledge to understand with the pleasure that comes from 
contemplating perfect expression. It is not at all in the same 
class with the ‘‘best-seller,’’ which also gives the very greatest 
pleasure to many, less to some, and none at all to zsthetic 
critics. In the case of such a best-seller, pleasure is due to a 
representation of the sympathetic, or to the stimulation of jaded 
senses through novelty, which, when it ceases to be novel, 
ceases to please, because of lack of intrinsic merit. In con- 
nection with the Shakespearean tragedies we find also this vary- 
ing emotional response due to the variability of the pleasure of 
the sympathetic; and likewise the permanent, unshifting element 
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of pleasure, due to the beauty of perfect expression. But we 
find in addition a positive moral and intellectual content; the 
perfect expression is of a vaster, more complex world, and re- 
veals a more comprehensive mind. We are quite as much 
impressed by what is beautifully represented as by the beauty of 
the representation itself. 

If it is true that a work of art may express the artist’s moral 
interpretation of life, then surely the critic may criticize that 
interpretation and attach to art other values than its esthetic 
beauty and the sympathetic pleasure which it inspires. In 
truth, the content of a work of art has everything to do with its 
value. To speak in this manner is not necessarily to undervalue 
beauty nor to rank ourselves with the disparagers of culture. It 
is to recognize that the beauty of a work of art is only one 
element in its total cultural value; that literature besides pleasing 
us may increase our knowledge, broaden our sympathies, deepen 
our insight into the spiritual truths of life, sustain and ennoble 
us. Literary critics may close their eyes to these facts, but the 
facts remain. Critics of Mr. Balfour’s way of thinking believe 
that the critic has performed his whole function when he has 
pointed out the possible sources of pleasure. If the reader does 
not like it, let him leave it. But the critic who values literature 
because of its cultural qualities does not admit such limitation 
to his function. He knows that no matter how the function of 
literature itself may be limited theoretically, the fact remains 
that literature actually does affect the mind and morals as well 
as the sense of the reader If beauty is the only direct result 
aimed at by the artist, the by-product turns out to be more im- 
portant than the product itself. And the critic who has this in 
mind tries by his writing to bring the reader under the influence 
of these character-shaping elements which have given to litera- 
ture its supreme value. Nor can it be justly said that such 
practice is extraneous to the function of criticism. Criticism is 
concerned with the whole of the work of art, with its value and 
influence, as well as with its meaning and its method of creation. 
A piece of criticism which points out the end which the author 
aimed at and the nature of the success which he achieved may 
be of great value in fostering a love of literature by making it 
understandable; but it still leaves something to be desired, 
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namely, an estimate of the value of the success itself. As a 
work of art to be great must first be expressive, the critic who 
insists upon the distinction between expressive and great, so 
long as he does not become so over-zealous as to lose sight of the 
distinction between expressive and non-expressive, which is 
fundamental, is in no wise false to his function. 

I am inclined to think that much of the hostility manifested to- 
wards moral criticism is but a natural reaction against the narrow 
and rigid code of a few moral critics. The satirical controversies 
with which critics occasionally bring cheer to the hearts of all 
lovers of choice gossip are quite generally the outcome of loyalty 
to different codes of morality, not of hostility to moral criticism 
as such. The Americans and English are a righteous people, far 
more deeply concerned with what they regard as wrong opinion 
than with the causes that lead to the forming of such opinion. 
It is the old habit, noted by Matthew Arnold, of insisting upon 
strictness of conscience while neglecting spontaneity of con- 
sciousness. The attempt to limit literature—provided its artistic 
excellence, its expressiveness, be unquestioned—because of its 
possible immoral influence is about as dangerous as the attempt 
to limit science for the same reason. The question of morality 
is proper when the truth of the expression is involved. When 
Mr. Brownell said that the value of a work of art depends upon 
the artist’s knowledge of life, he might have added with equal 
truth that the value of criticism of art depends upon the critic’s 
knowledge of life. The critic as well as the artist may very well 
be open to the charge of not knowing enough. A brilliant critic 
with an inflexible moral standard may become extremely narrow- 
minded, and his moral judgments based on preconceptions may, 
through their retarding influence on the free play of thought, 
by which means alone truth is advanced, be positively more 
injurious than the judgment of the zsthetic critic who profes- 
sedly is unconcerned with the moral values of a work of art. 
Obviously an artistic creation resulting from a view of life which 
the critic regards as narrow or false is open to hostile criticism, 
but just as obviously the critic’s own vision may need attention. 
This, however, is a question of the individual critic’s power of 
judgment, not of the legitimacy of judicial criticism. 

C. V. Boyer. 


University of Illinois. 








POE’S SIGNATURE TO “THE RAVEN”’ 


’, 


Why Poe should have signed ‘‘Quarles’’ to his best-known 
poem, ‘‘The Raven,’’ when it was published in the American 
Whig Review in 1845, and why he should have used this 
pseudonym in no other acknowledged work of his has remained 
one of the mysteries that none of the poets’s biographers 
apparently has been able to penetrate. And I believe that the 
poet failed even at the time to make his readers understand his 
reasons for choosing this cryptic signature. 

When, however, one has taken the trouble to investigate the 
misunderstanding which unfortunately arose between Poe and 
Dickens, I think that the mystery can be satisfactorily cleared 
up. From the appearance of Pickwick until its author came to 
America in 1842, Dickens had no more faithful admirer in the 
United States than Poe. Poe’s review of Barnaby Rudge im- 
mensely pleased Boz, and, as Dr. Killis Campbell declares in a 
recent edition of Poe, ‘*To Dickens we can be reasonably certain 
that Poe owed the suggestion of ‘The Raven,’ the prototype of 
this bird being almost surely the pet raven, ‘Grip,’ in Barnaby 
Rudge’’ (p. 251). As soon, therefore, as Dickens arrived in 
Philadelphia, it is evident that Poe wrote to him and requested 
a meeting. Although Poe’s letter to Dickens is most probably 
not in existence, for reasons that will be given in a moment, 
Dickens’s reply, dated United States Hotel, Philadelphia, March 
6, 1842, has been preserved and was printed in the Century about 
twenty years ago, as well as in a collection of Poe’s letters pub- 
lished in 1903. As this letter is an important link in the chain 
of evidence needed to explain the relations between Poe and 
Dickens, I shall quote a part of it here:— 

“I shall be very glad to see you whenever you will do 
me the favor to call. I think I am more likely to be in 
the way between half past eleven and twelve than any other 
time. I have glanced over the books you have been so kind 
as to send me, and more particularly at the papers to which 
you call my attention. I have the greater pleasure in expres- 
sing my desire to see you on this account. Apropos of the 


‘construction’ of Ca/eh Williams, do you know th at Godwin 
wrote it backwards—the last volume first? . 
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Further light on the subject is thrown by another letter from 
Dickens (likewise printed in the Century and in the volume of 
Poe’s letters referred to above) dated London, November 27, 
1842 :— 

‘*By some strange accident,’’ it begins, ‘‘(I presume it 
must have been through some mistake on the part of Mr. 
Putnam [Dickens’s American secretary] in the great quantity 
of business he had to arrange for me) I have never been 
able to find among my papers, since I came to England, the 
letter you wrote to me at New York. But I read it there 
and think I am correct in believing that it charged me with 
no other mission than that which you had already entrusted 
to me by word of mouth. Believe me that it never fora 
moment escaped my recollection and that I have done all in 
my power to bring it to a successful issue—I regret to say, 
in vain. 

‘I should have forwarded you the accompanying letter 
from Mr. Moxon before now, but I have delayed doing so 
in the hope that some other channel for the publication of 
our book on this side of the water would present itself to 
me. I am however unable to report any success. I have 
mentioned it to publishers with whom I have influence, but 
they have, one and all, declined the venture, and the only 
consolation I can give you is that I do not believe any col- 
lection of detached pieces by an unknown writer, even 
though he were an Englishman, would be at all likely to find 
a publisher just now.”’ 


To these two letters we are restricted in our inquiry, for 
during the sixties Dickens one day took out to his garden at 
Gad’s Hill all the letters written to him for years back and set 
fire to them with his own hand, explaining his action by saying 
that he had seen what he regarded as scandalous use made of 
letters of prominent men and that he intended to save such repu- 
tations as had been left in his hands. But for this little bonfire 
on Gad’s Hill we might have had at least one more important 
letter in the handwriting of Poe. 

It is easy, however, to put together the threads of the story 
and to imagine the feelings of Poe during the interval between 
March and November, 1842. Not merely was it his belief, from 
Dickens’s long silence, that he (Poe) had been the victim of 
heartless neglect or bad faith, but he must have been deeply 
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mortified at the failure of Dickens to accomplish his desire to be 
introduced through Dickens to the British public, and even more 
so at the implied sting in the reference to himself as ‘‘an un- 
known writer.’’ Poe’s heart must have been filled with humili- 
ation and bitterness. 

And these feelings must have been keenly intensified by the 
subsequent conduct of Dickens in publishing his American Notes, 
with its brutal comment on the follies and customs of the very 
people whose guest he had so lately been. In April, 1842, Poe 
had retired from Graham's Magazine of which he had been the 
editor and for which he had written tales and essays and poems, 
having make it a national periodical by his commanding genius. 
He was turning his attention in the direction of a magazine of 
his own, but in the meantime he had to live. In the fall of that 
year he began his tale of ‘‘The Mystery of Marie Roget,’’ which 
he contributed to Zhe Ladies Companion. The first installment 
appeared in the magazine in November, 1842, and the second in 
December of that year. Before Poe could write the third and 
concluding installment, the whole of the United States was ina 
ferment over the receipt of Dickens’s American Notes. Poe 
read this biting, sarcastic caricature of his countrymen not only 
as an outraged American, but likewise (as he thought) as the 
disappointed dupe of its author, for he had not then received 
Dickens’s letter of explanation and apology. Stopping his work 
for the Companion, he hastily wrote an answer to American 
Notes which he sent to Boston, where it was published by the 
Daily Mail, entitled ‘‘English Notes, for Very Extensive Circu- 
lation, by Quarles Quickens, Esq.’’ Though it lacks balance, 
owing possibly to Poe’s haste in composition and to his intense 
desire to wreak vengeance on Dickens, English Notes is one of 
the finest pieces of invective, rejoinder, satire, and parody pro- 
duced in America. 

Poe’s English Notes had scarcely left the press before he must 
have received from Dickens the letter already quoted explaining 
his silence and apologizing for his seeming neglect. It was too 
late to call back his answer to American Notes, and indeed the 
pamphlet is not known to have made the sensation the author 
evidently expected it would. Poe never referred to it and never 
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asserted his claim to its authorship. In spite of the fact that 
the misunderstanding was now cleared up, Poe could hardly have 
wished to withdraw his answer to Dickens’s severe strictures on 
his countrymen. But though he may possibly have taken the 
most natural and direct method of writing to Dickens a letter 
acknowledging his kind efforts in his behalf, Poe must have 
meditated another and more effective answer to the slur implied 
in the phrase ‘‘unknown writer.’’ In 1842, or in the early part 
of 1843 (for Poe went to New York in the latter year), Poe wrote 
his ‘‘Raven.’’ When he finally sold it to 7he American Whig 
Review in 1845, he signed it ‘‘Quarles’’ instead of using his own 
name. It is quite probable that as soon as his English Notes 
appeared three years before, Poe had sent a copy of it to 
Dickens, without disclosing the authorship. His use of the 
pseudonym ‘‘Quarles’’ in connection with ‘‘The Raven’’ might 
have been intended for Dickens as a hint to the identity of 
“Quarles Quickens,’’ and might also have served both for 
Dickens and for the British publishers to whom Dickens had 
unsuccessfully applied as a defiant notice that the ‘‘unknown 
writer’’ in America could produce a work that the whole world 
would accept with enthusiasm. Thus the assumption of the 
pseudonym might well have been the natural expression of his 
bitter disappointment and wounded pride. There seems to be 
no other adequate reason for his having retained a pen-name 
signed to a pamphlet that so soon fell into oblivion. 


”” 


JOSEPH JACKSON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SHRINES OF THE MIGHTY: FROM 
ATHENS TO CORINTH 


Though it is the fourth of March, the sunlight is dazzling; and 
the broad streets and snowy buildings of Greece’s capital seem 
fairly to bask in brightness, while the warm air is laden with 
the perfumes of flowers and a thousand murmurs of life and 
spring. The picturesque fruit-sellers have made their booths 
gay with the tempting products of Africa and the Orient; in the 
shop windows are displayed a motley collection of so-called 
Parisian novelties, necessities, peculiar articles of national dress, 
weapons of all kinds, including especially a wonderful assortment 
of knives of all lengths,—for to the Greek peasant of to-day his 
knife or knives, for he usually carries a half dozen stuck in his 
belt, are as essential as a tomahawk was to the early red man. 
There is always need for them, whether in the peaceful pursuits 
of daily life, or in the countless broils into which his quick, un- 
ruly temper so often leads him. The cafés are crowded; the 
streets are thronged; soldiers in short blue overcoats beneath 
which from time to time one catches glimpses of their snowy 
fustanellas, or kilts; shepherds, their long-haired goat-skin coats 
thrown open on account of the heat; prosperous peasants in soft 
red fezzes, gold-embroidered jackets, leather belts bristling with 
pistols and knives, and white fustanellas in which from forty to 
sixty yards of cloth have been plaited till they stand out like the 
skirts of a ballet dancer; all elbow and jostle shop-keepers in ill- 
fitting clothes, fashioned after the styles of western Europe. 
And watching the picturesque but noisy multitude as one’s 
carriage rattles on to the Peloponnesian station, one is pardoned 
if for the moment one forgets that this same Athens was the 
home of Pericles and Phidias and the scene of Saint Paul’s 
preaching. But though its language and people have under- 
gone many changes through conquest, oppression, and inter- 
marriage with alien races, yet it is the same old Athens: the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheum, though in ruins, yet stand, and 
Mars’ Hill still rears its bald and rocky head to heaven; the 
honey-making bees still swarm over the violet slopes of Hymet- 
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tus and proud Pentelicus still bears upon her bosom a great 
white scar where the marbles of the Parthenon were quarried; 
back behind the hills lies Marathon; and standing on the Acrop- 
olis by the Temple of Niké Apteros, looking off to the left 
where the rocky shores of Attica are washed by the blue waters 
of the Saronic Gulf, one can almost see in the distance the bold 
headland of Sunion, while off to the right the sun sinks westward 
in golden mist beyond ‘‘the gulf, the rock of Salamis.”’ 

Yes, the Athens of to-day, though changed and modernized, 
is the Athens of the past. Two thousand years have come and 
gone, her people, after sinking to the lowest depths of slavery 
and degradation, have risen to be again a free and independent 
nation—government, customs, and religion have changed; yet 
Athens still lives, her language, though greatly simplified, is 
much the same; the classic student may still read her daily 
papers; her citizens, though different in manners, dress, and 
appearance, are yet as fickle, proud, and liberty-loving as the 
ancient Greeks, their ancestors; and most of her great monu- 
ments—the monuments that Pericles saw builded, though dev- 
astated by time, war, and earthquake, are standing to-day, 
mutilated but beautiful to the last; and beauty herself, more 
loved and worshiped than all of Athens’s gods and goddesses, 
abides with her still, in the soft gray of the olive groves that lie 
about the city, in the blue mists that rest in the rugged clefts of 
the mountains, in the shimmering lights of her restless seas, in 
the tiny but lovely anemones that blossom in the cracked pave- 
ment of the Parthenon—beauty, beauty everywhere—even in the 
cheery brightness of the modern streets. Yes, Athens is the 
same. One may forget it for a moment in the glare and turmoil 
of noonday ; but it is different in the still quiet of the night; and 
strolling at dusk on the deserted banks of the Ilissus, watching 
the evening star glittering above the marble crest of the Acrop- 
olis, one feels that the glorious Past lives again, and that Solon, 
Aristides, Socrates, and Plato are ready to step out of the dark- 
ness and become his companions. 

So it was with us on that bright spring morning. In the 
hurry of departure we forgot for a moment the land in which we 
were; but as the hubbub of the railroad station died away, and 
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the train crossed the Attic Plain nearest Eleusis, the Past seemed 
suddenly to become more vivid. Here, five hundred and twenty- 
five years before Christ, Aischylus was born. Here flourished 
the worship of Demeter; and here from the misty beginnings of 
the Greek race till the temple was destroyed by the Goths under 
Alaric, a.p. 369, the Eleusinian Mysteries taught, as Cicero, 
one of the initiated, has said, ‘‘not only to live happily, but to 
die with a fairer hope.’’ Mid-day is not the time to visit such 
a spot; but some quiet afternoon drive out from Athens along 
the Sacred Way, which in ancient times was so often trod by 
the ‘‘Mysti’’ as in solemn torch-light procession they marched 
from Athens to Eleusis on the fifth night of the greater Eleu- 
sinia, or spring festival. Like the Via Appia at Rome, this 
Sacred Way was formerly lined with tombs. Many of the 
monuments, especially those just outside of the Dipylon, or old 
double gate of Athens, are still standing; and as you see the 
peaceful, homelike scenes that the reliefs on these tombs depict, 
you will be impressed with the fact that these ancient Greeks 
do not seem to have looked upon death with horror—but rather 
only as a brief parting. Was it the influence of the Eleusinian 
mystery that gave to them this hopeful attitude? Perhaps so. 
At least you will think that it was, when, having crossed the 
Attic Plain and threaded your way through the narrow rocky 
pass, once guarded by those ruined Frankish towers on the hill, 
you reach Eleusis at last, and become spell-bound before the 
wonderful peace and beauty of the scene. The land-locked bay 
is encircled by the loveliest and most historic of hills. The 
jagged outlines of the Isle of Salamis lie to the south, separated 
from the mainland by the strait above which on that rocky 
eminence once sat Xerxes on his silver-footed throne, while 
Themistocles and the allied fleet showed him how right could be 
stronger than might. This glorious Eleusinian landscape is the 
same that the ‘‘Mysti’’ gazed upon with love and reverence; but 
the temples and the shrines that they so venerated are to-day 
only a few scant ruins that for fifteen hundred years have lain 
crushed beneath the iron heel of Time. A few columns yet left 
standing in beautiful desolation cast long shadows across the 
marble pavement. While the only sounds that fall upon the ear 
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are the lapping of the waves on the pebbly beach, the tinkle of a 
sheep’s bell as a little shepherd leads his flock along the grassy 
slopes, and the song of his fair young sister as she gathers wild 
flowers among the crumbling ruins. Sitting there on the capital 
of an overturned Corinthian column, while your mind wanders 
down through all the ages from the bloody battles of the past to 
the little shepherd and his sister of to-day, somehow some of the 
courage and peace imparted by those ancient Mysteries seems to 
come over you. And Christian though you are, you too gain at 
that shrine fortitude to bear your lot more willingly and to face 
your end more bravely, realizing at last that we were put here 
‘*not to reason why,’’ but just ‘‘to do and die.’’ And perhaps 
in the Great Beyond we shal] find that the laurel crown of reward 
wil] be more than worth the race. 

The evening shadows will be gathering as you drive home- 
ward, stopping only once on your way, and then it will be to 
tread upon that beach that Demosthenes is said to have paced 
so often in his patient pursuit of eloquence. There are thousands 
of pebbles there to-day, as there were in his time. You will 
pick up one or two—not to cure you of stammering, but just 
to remind you always what patience and perseverance can ac- 
complish and to keep you from forgetting that in the wonderful 
scheme of the universe, the humblest of God’s created things 
or beings can serve to bring about some great and noble end. 

Such is the way to see Eleusis on some quiet, sunny afternoon. 
So we will not stop now, but hurry on to the Peloponnesus. Nor 
will we stop at Megara. Perhaps we are too Athenian in our 
sympathies to be especially interested in that ancient city. Be- 
sides, so little of the Past remains, and so scant are the ruins, 
that one is scarcely repaid for the trouble of a visit—unless 
it is at Eastertide and one stops to get a glimpse of the pictur- 
esque dances which take place at that season, and for which 
Megara is famous. 

Continuing our journey, we enjoy magnificent views from 
those same Scyronian cliffs from which Theseus is supposed to 
have hurled the robber Scyron into the sea. Then after passing 
the scene of that same mythical Athenian hero’s victory over 
the ‘‘man-eating sow,’’ the train turns inland; and as so often 
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happens in these time-honored lands where the Past and the 
Present go hand-in-hand, we come suddenly upon a great work 
of our own times, the Corinth canal, begun in 1881 and opened 
August 6th, 1893. As we look down at the narrow line of blue 
water which now severs the Isthmus in twain, we are reminded 
that the cutting of such a canal was seriously considered in the 
days of Czsar and of Hadrian, and that Nero actually began 
work upon it. 

Again our dreams of the Past are rudely shaken. This time 
it is upon our arrival at Corinth, where the noisy inn-keeper 
who has been telegraphed of our coming, seizes upon our baggage 
and hurries us into a closed carriage-—just such a public hack 
as one might encounter in any little American town, not a bit 
more picturesque. It is three o’clock; and we are made to 
understand that if we would see Acro-Corinth and return to the 
city before dark, we must start at once and postpone installing 
ourselves at the inn until our return. Perhaps it is just as well— 
certainly it is an act of wisdom on our landlord’s part; for had 
we gotten a glimpse of his hotel, it is possible that we might 
have preferred spending the night out in the open on the rugged 
slopes of Acro-Corinth. 

The Corinth of to-day is scarcely more than a village, located 
on the sea, about three miles anda half from the site of the 
ancient city, of which little is left worth mentioning except the 
ruins of a massive Doric temple. Near this point we are rather 
unceremoniously dragged from our carriage and placed on the 
backs of scraggy ponies, which as they bear us up the steep 
sides of the mountain on which stood the citadel, show a strongly 
marked desire to see how near the edge of the precipice they can 
walk without falling over. It is not so bad going up, but coming 
down the experience is quite nerve-racking. Besides we are 
perfectly helpless, having no bridles to control our steeds, and 
the guides, who are leading them by long halters, walk calmly 
ahead so utterly indifferent to our peril that they do not so 
much as turn their heads from time to time to see whether we 
are wabbling unsteadily on our horses’ backs, or lying crushed 
and broken hundreds of feet below on the plain. Then the 
saddles too defy description; though to us they seem more like 
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two inverted wooden V’s connected by slats and fitted over the 
horse’s back, while on the right side of the animal from the 
right foot of the forward V to the right foot of the rear V 
stretches a slack rope which is supposed to serve as a stirrup. 
But though now and then the path crumbles away beneath our 
horses’ hoofs and we see the dislodged stones roll down the 
dizzy slope, yet we feel more than compensated for such risks 
by the wonderful view which with each foot of ascent becomes 
more extensive and glorious. At our feet lies all that remains of 
one of the greatest cities of classic Greece—there Saint Paul 
planted, Apollos watered, and ‘*God gave the increase’’ ; but, be it 
said to our shame, Saint Paul, I fear, occupies a very small part 
of our thoughts. We know he was there and that he must often 
have looked upon that same stately old Doric temple on which 
we are gazing; but somehow he and his converts seem very 
vague and faraway. It is the same in regard to the old phi- 
losopher, Diogenes. We know that his home, or rather his tub, 
stood at Kraneion, one of the suburbs of Corinth, and there he 
was visited by the great Alexander; but, though we know all 
this, it is probable we shall never think of it unless we happen to 
read it in our guide book. It is the memory of an earlier Corinth 
than that of historic times which seems to have come down to 
us—the Corinth of mythology. Here lived Jason and Medea, 
and here in terrible tragedy ended their married life. While over 
there across the gulf Parnassus rears on high his lofty snow- 
crowned head. Above a rift in the side of the same mountain 
stood Delphi, the oracle from which the Sun-god spoke to kings 
and men. Near rises the bold, bare outline of Helicon, the hill 
of the Muses, those patrons of music, poetry, and art, whose 
praises have been sung by poets through all the ages. Suddenly 
near the end of our climb we find a fountain whose crystal waters 
might well be, as legend says, the tears of a weeping nymph. 
Do we recognize it? Why, of course. It is the Pirene spring 
whose waters, bubbling upon this rocky mountain top, were 
conveyed down into the city to that other Pirene fountain around 
which centered the life of ancient Corinth. So delicious is the 
water that it is not surprising that even that immortal steed 
Pegasus used to come here to quench his thirst. Here it was 
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that Bellerophon with the aid of Minerva succeeded in bridling 
him; and from here the young hero and the winged horse flew 
away to conquer the Chimera. 

We have passed the triple lines of medizval fortifications, 
about us lie disused cannon which served the Venetians during 
their occupation of Corinth between 1687 and 1715, and the 
débris of the civilizations of ancient Greece, Rome, Byzantium, 
and Turkey, which in turn have flourished here, encumber our 
way; but it is to be doubted if any of us have given them more 
than a passing glance. Such meagre relics of the Past can be 
seen in almost any classic town, but only here can one look 
down upon the most glorious view in all Greece. 

Oh, that view from Acro-Corinth! Who having seen it 
could ever forget it?) Or does he not rather long to stand again 
on that rocky crag eighteen hundred feet and more above the sea, 
with all Greece — mountains, valleys, plains, gulfs, and isles— 
crowding there beneath his feet in wild, chaotic beauty? To 
the east and north lie the Isthmus of Corinth, the Saronic Gulf, 
Salamis, Agina, Attica, Boeotia, the lofty mountains of Phocis, 
and the Gulf of Corinth, its green waves flecked with foam; 
while off to the west and south, like a mighty wall, rise the 
serried peaks of northern Peloponnesus, behind which sleep all 
that remains of Sparta, Mycenz, Argos, Tiryns, .Epidaurus, and 
Olympia. It is March, a month that exercises his tyrannical 
sway even in the fair land of Greece; and though the morning 
was warm in the plains, the snow clouds are now settling down 
on the mountain tops. Occasionally the north wind sweeps 
them aside, and a slanting sunbeam rests for a moment on the 
marble columns of the distant Parthenon, or through a sudden 
rift we catch a fleeting glimpse of the snowy peak of Parnassus, 
rising far above the storm and clouds, calm and serene against 
an azure sky. 

Night is closing in and the guides are impatient to return, so 
we must leave; yet though numb with cold and powdered with 
snow flakes, we beg to stay but a little longer, striving to fix 
forever in our memories this glorious panorama. 


VIRGINIA G. BULLOCK. 


Alexandria, Va. 
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THE LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS OF AMERICA 
1775-1875 


Side by side with the development of prose fiction in the 
United States in the century which began with our struggle for 
independence, has run a series of fiction in verse. The fondness 
for romance in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and 
the tendency toward sentimental piety in the fifties and sixties, 
as well as the movement in the direction of realism which was 
the distinguishing feature of the novels and short stories of the 
second half of the century, are all reflected in the narrative 
poems of America. But there have always been factors which 
have drawn some writers aside from following the prevailing 
style in fiction, and have consequently obscured somewhat the 
general development. On the whole, poetry is apt to be more 
imitative than prose, and a fashion set by a Byron or a Scott 
persists far beyond that set by a Godwin or a Dickens. Poetry, 
too, has always been considered a little farther away from actual 
life than prose; hence when novelists, beginning to realize the 
possibilities of romance in the scenes and the people at their 
doors, are writing of their own times and of their own country, 
state, and town, the writers of narrative verse are still seeking 
subjects for their stories in far-distant lands, and in ages long 
past. The tendency toward romance, therefore, was longer- 
lived in the verse-stories of America than in her prose, especially 
in the work of the vast company of poorer versifiers, many of 
whom, in the apparently firm conviction of the value to the 
world of the article they had for sale, burst into print without 
a publisher, probably after a vain search for one imbued with 
the same faith as themselves. The better poets yielded more 
readily to the influence of realism, but even they clung to some 
extent to the old fields for poetry, and used subjects to be found 
in medizeval story or oriental romance. 

The poets whose influence was stronger on the writers of nar- 
rative verse in America, were, in the order of their popularity 
as models, Scott, Byron, Homer and Vergil and Milton (for 
these three must be mentioned in the same breath), Mrs. 
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Browning, and, to a much less degree, Robert Browning. 
America’s earlier poets were still in the grip of the eighteenth- 
century classicism, and they composed ponderous epics on Bib- 
lical subjects, on slavery, on the history of America, on the 
career of Napoleon, boldly stating on the title-page that they 
were imitating the //ad, or modestly claiming in the preface 
kinship with the Miltonic Muse. The earliest of these epics is 
The Conquest of Canaan, by Timothy Dwight, which appeared 
in 1785, although it was written as early as 1774. In spite of 
the rhymed couplets in which it is written, the influence of 
Milton is perfectly evident, in subject-matter, treatment, style, 
and diction. The decade before 1785 had seen many ballads 
and short narrative poems on the subject of the events of the 
Revolution, which because of their brevity do not concern us 
here, except as showing the beginnings of patriotic poetry. To 
a recognition of the popularity of such poems was due the 
apology in the preface to The Conquest of Canaan: ‘‘It may per- 
haps be thought the result of inattention or ignorance that he 
[the author] chose a subject, in which his countrymen had no 
national interest. But he remarked that the Iliad and A£neid 
were as agreeable to modern nations as to the Greeks and 
Romans.”’ 

Twenty years later, Thomas Branagan chose a subject which 
was of national interest. The battle against slavery was already 
being waged, and the story of a slave might well have been 
thought of as timely. ‘‘Aventa; or, A Tragical Poem, on the 
Oppression of the Human Species, and Infringement on the 
Rights of Man. In Six Books, with Notes Explanatory and 
Miscellaneous. Written in Imitation of Homer’s Iliad,’’ was 
published in 1805. The first two lines, — 


Awake, my muse, the sweet Columbian strain, 
Depict the wars on Afric’s crimson plain,— 


are an indication of the Homeric combats that follow between 
traders and future slaves, and prepare one for the heroics of the 
heroine, Avenia, a slave, who drowns herself in despair after 
calling upon Jove for aid. The muse again awoke the ‘‘sweet 
Columbian strain’’ two years later in another poem entitled, 
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‘*The Penitential Tyrant; or Slave Trader Reformed: a Pathetic 
Poem, in Four Cantos.’’ In 1808, Congress prohibited the 
slave trade, but not, I fear, as a result of these two poems. 

Religious poems on the model of Paradise Lost were also 
written, such as The Gospel Tragedy, an ‘‘Epic Poem in Four 
Books,’’ published anonymously in 1795, and Zhe Process and 
Empire of Christ, by Elhanan Winchester, 1805. 

In 1807 appeared a more important poem on a truly national 
subject, Zhe Columbiad, by Joel Barlow. In true epic fashion 
he begins, — ; ; 

I sing the Mariner who first unfurled 
An eastern banner o’er the western world. 


In ten books of heroic couplets he tells of the visit of Hesper, 
the Spirit of the West, to Columbus, as he lay in prison, and of 
the vision of the future history of America and progress of man- 
kind which he brought to him, closing with a ‘‘view of a general 
Congress from all nations, assembled to establish the political 
harmony’”’ of the human race. The moral purpose of the poem 
he real object,’’ he says, 


rr 


Barlow expresses in the Preface. 
er ee is to inculcate the love of rational liberty, and to 
discountenance the deleterious passion for violence and war; 
to show that on the basis of republican principle, all good morals, 
as well as good government and hopes of permanent peace, must 
be founded; and to convince the student in political science that 
the theoretical question of the future advancement of human 
society, till states as well as individuals arrive at universal 
civilization, is held in dispute and still unsettled only because 
we have had too little experience of organized liberty in the 
government of nations to have well considered its effects.”’ 

Among the later poems which had the classics or Milton for 
their models was Zhe Adventures of Dantel Boone, by Daniel 
Bryan, which appeared in 1813, an epic which begins with a 
description of the evolving of order out of chaos, and of a council 
of Seraphs on the Alleghany Mountains, one of whom, Enter- 
prise, carries to Boone the commission to explore and settle 
Kentucky. The opening lines show Bryan’s model :— 

When first their dark and yet untravel’d rounds 


Through the inane expanse of pristine Night, 
The planetary conglobulations roll'd. 
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The Napolead, by Thomas H. Genin, was written the year 
after Waterloo, although it was not published until 1833. Zhe 
Course of Time, an epic relating the history of the world from 
the Creation to the Last Judgment, was the work of Robert 
Pollock about 1827, but it was put by for more than the Horatian 
period, and evidently thought likely to gain readers in 1864, 
when it was given to the world. Three years before this, ap- 
peared a Miltonic poem describing the other world, entitled 
The Shadowy Land, by Rev. Gurdon Huntington, A.M. 

The next strong influence on American poetry was that of 
Scott, and poems modelled on the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the 
Lady of the Lake, and Marmion, were written on all conceivable 
subjects. Scott’s manner was a favorite one for Indian stories, 
and copper-colored heroes strutted around with all the airs of a 
Fitz-James, and talked in language befitting a border chieftain. 
But before the serious poems imitating the manner of Scott had 
begun to appear, James K. Paulding had made use of his power 
of parody in The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle, published in 1814. 
This was ‘‘A Poem, in Five Cantos. Supposed to be written 
by W— S—.”’ The parody is perfectly obvious from the first :— 


The way was long, though ’twas not cold, 
But the poor bard was weak and old, 
And carried, scor’d upon his front, 

Of many a year the long account. 

His Fiddle, sole remaining pride, 

Hung dangling down his ragged side. 


The orphan boy is replaced by a “‘little dog with gentle speed,’’ 
but we recognize an old friend under a new name in ‘‘keen 
Childe Cockburn, good at need.’’ The parody is close enough 
to be amusing at first, but grows wearisome after a while, as 
most long parodies do. The same writer was responsible also 
for a poem entitled Jokedy, and George Colman, Jr., used another 
of Scott’s romances as the mode] for his parody, 7he Lady of 
the Wreck. From this time down to the middle of the century, 
there was a succession of poems in the style of Scott, most of them 
based on Indian stories. Of his own Mogg Megone, written in 
1834, Whittier said in after years, ‘‘Looking at it, at the present 
time, it suggests the idea of a big Indian in his war-paint 
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strutting about in Sir Walter Scott’s plaid.’’ The most im- 
portant of these poems are Yamoyden, a tale of the wars of King 
Philip, by James W. Eastburn and Robert C. Sands, 1820; 
Ensenore, a story of the Indian raid on Schenectady, by 
P. Hamilton Myers, 1840; Powhatan, by Seba Smith, 1841; 
Tecumseh, by George H. Colton, 1842; and Frontenac, by A. B. 
Street, 1849, one of the best of these tales. The form of the 
Scott romances, as well as the style and manner, had taken 
strong hold on the versifiers of the second quarter of the century, 
and the canto had replaced the long ‘‘book’’ of the Miltonic 
epics. Peter Parley, in his Recollections of a Lifetime, speaks 
of the fact that his sister had 7he Lady of the Lake by heart, 
and that all the young poets were inoculated with the octosyl- 
labic verse. 

During all this time, however, Scott had to run a close race 
for popular favor with Byron. The Byronic hero crossed the 
ocean, and together with the Scottish chieftain, put on blanket 
and wampum. Indeed, sometimes they got mixed up with each 
other in the same poem, and a tale with a Byronic hero, told in 
the manner of Scott, is common enough. The characteristics 
which we commonly associate with the Corsair or the Giaour 
are even transferred to a woman, as in Zethe, by E. D. Kenni- 
cott, 1837. The Metrical Romances had their effect in pro- 
ducing a great number of poems dealing with the adventures of 
Italian countesses and Greek pirates, the best examples of which 
are those of Mrs. E. Anne Lewis, Zene/, Florence, /sabelle, and 
The Child of the Sea. A quotation from the first of these will 
serve as an illustration of them all, and of almost innumerable 
others of their type, and will avoid wearisome repetition. It 
might with perfect fitness have been taken from Guzdo by 
Emma C. Embury, 1869, from Fedéctta, by Elizabeth C. Kinney, 
1855, or from Zhe Rivals of Este, by James G. and Mary E. 
Brooks, 1829, but it happens to be found in Zene/. It is 
noticeable that many of these poems are by women. This is the 
kind of hero that appealed to the ‘‘female poets of America’’ of 


those days :— , 
Upon his lofty brow yet age 

But lightly pressed its signet sage ; 

Still there were marks of inward care 
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And grief full many a character — 

A melancholy of the eye 

And mien, when there was no one nigh, 
That told some treasured, hidden wo 
Was gnawing at the heart below. ... . 
His form was cast in stately mould, 
And high his brow, and full, and bold ; 
His long locks curly, glistening, 

And sable as the raven’s wing, 

Were flowing ‘neath the ebon hood 
That decks the Greek of noble blood. .. . . 
One well might deem he had been made 
For else than ocean’s renegade, 

The blackest fiend that ever soared 
The watery waste, or stained a sword. 


Beppo and Don Juan also had their influence, marked in a 
number of poems which combined with their narrative much 
social satire, expressed in the stanzaic forms which Byron had 
made popular, with attempts at imitation of his clever rhymes, 
and his sudden changes in mood. None of his followers had 
either the genius or the bitter cynicism of their master, so that 
their poems lacked both the consummate cleverness and the ill 
savor of their models. Of Fanny, by Fitz Greene Halleck, one 
of the best of these imitations, Lowell spoke as— 


a pseudo Don Juan, 
With the wickedness out that gave salt to the true one. 


This was published in 1819, the same year that Von /uan first 
appeared, and shows some traces of acquaintance with that poem, 
although, as Halleck himself said, the initial impulse came from 
Beppo, which had seen the light two years before. Fanny isa 
domestic satire of a family of the xouveaux riches of New York. 
Many years later George Lunt wrote a Byronic satire on Boston 
life, called /w/za, and in the Preface expressed his opinion that 
‘fone great duty of a poet, is, to exhibit social follies, vanities 
and vices, in their true light.’’ Many other poems showed the 
influence of Byron in style and form, in the ejaculatory manner, 
with the dash and the exclamation point as the chief marks of 
punctuation, and in the Don Juan stanza, with its temptation 
to indulge in unusual rhymes.’ 





'For a full discussion of the influence of Byron on American poets, see 
William Ellery Channing Leonard, Byron and Byronism in America, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1905. 
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About the middle of the century there crept into the narrative 
verse that same tone of sentimental piety that produced in prose 
such novels as 7he Wide, Wide World. A \ittle later it was 
combined with the form rendered popular by the appearance of 
Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh in 1856. The ‘‘novel in verse’’ 
joined hands on the one side with this sentimental tendency, 
and on the other with the new effort after realism. The result 
was a number of long poems, which filled entire volumes, telling 
stories of American domestic life, or those connected with 
American history, often divided into chapters instead of cantos 
or books. J. G. Holland is one of the most representative poets 
of this group. His first poem, Aztter-Sweet, was published in 
1863. It is in dialogue form, though not at all dramatic, and 
tells, by means of conversation, the stories of various members 
of a large New England family, at the same time offering an 
answer to the age-long problem of the existence of evil in the 
world. It contains much sentiment, but also shows much power, 
and it is a story of real, simple people. His next poem, 7he 
Mistress of the Manse, 1867, one of the best narratives of the 
Civil War, is far more free from sentiment. In Kathrina: Her 
Life and Mine, 1869, it appears again, but in a poem dis- 
tinguished by its character drawing and its remarkably easy 
conversation, expressed in smooth blank verse. In 1865 ap- 
peared Datsy Swain, a tale of the Civil War, disfigured by 
sentiment and by poor verse as well, but offering an excellent 
example of the novel in verse. Sentiment pure and unalloyed, 
with no trace of realism, is the distinguishing feature of Gron- 
dalla, a Romance in Verse, by ‘‘Idamore,’’ 1866, a story of mis- 
understanding in love due to the plots of scheming parents, of 
sons cast out from their fathers’ doors, of reconciliations and of 
divine vengeance on the villain. The next year saw the publi- 
cation of Alice, or the Painter's Story, which was said by its 
author, Laughton Osborn, to belong ‘‘to that class of fiction 
(i.e., the novel), although it is in meter.’’ John M. Dagnall 
used for his novel, 7hke Mexican; or Love and Land, 1868, which 
is divided into chapters, the invasion of Maximilian. The trop- 
ics furnish the scene, the problem of the taint of negro blood 
the theme, for 7he Guardian, by Francis L. Vinton, 1869. The 
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Woman Who Dared, by Epes Sargent, 1870, deals with the 
problems of free love and with the ‘‘new woman,”’ as she ap- 
peared in those days. 

Bowning did not have any number of imitators in this country. 
He challenged admiration, but not rivalry. William Wetmore 
Story came closest to him in psychological analysis in his 
Dramatic Monologues and Narratives, whose very titles, Guz- 
nevra da Siena, Giannone, The Confessional, suggest the work of 
the master of the dramatic monologue. 

In thus reviewing the main streams of foreign literary in- 
fluence on American narrative verse, many poems have neces- 
sarily been omitted. There were some other writers whose style 
or form appears to have affected only one, or, at most, two poets. 
Such, for instance, is the case with Coleridge; the spell of his 
Ancient Mariner reappears only in Richard Henry Dana’s 
Buccaneer, 1827, and that of his Christabel many years later in 
the serpent-woman of Thomas Buchanan Read’s House by the 
Sea, 1856. Southey’s style was evidently the model for Maria 
Gowan Brooks’s Zophiel, 1825-1829. More important, however, 
in the quality of the resulting poems, was the influence of the 
older masters, Boccaccio and Chaucer, in determining the form 
of Longfellow’s Zales of a Wayside Inn, and Whittier’s Tent on 
the Beach. Uowell also planned a similar group of stories, to be 
called The Nooning, but Fitz Adams’ Story is the only portion 
of it that was published. 

In the three decades between 1845 and the end of our period, 
much original work was done in narrative verse. As we advance 
in these thirty years, a marked increase in the number of poems 
of permanent value is perceptible, as well as a broadening of 
their scope. In the first ten years, only two poems of im- 
portance appeared, Longfellow’s Evangeline in 1847, and 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal in the next year. The beginning 
of the next decade, however, was rich in promise and achieve- 
ment. Longfellow’s Hiawatha, Bayard Taylor’s oriental ro- 
mances, and Read’s New Pastoral were all published in 1855, of 
which the last belonged to an entirely new field. He followed 
this the next year by Zhe House by the Sea, and in the next by 
Sylvia; or the Last Shepherd. The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
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by Longfellow, appeared in 1858, and was the last notable nar- 
rative poem for several years. With the preliminaries and first 
year of the Civil War past, the poets renewed their activity. In 
1862 Read published his Wagoner of the Alleghanies, a good 
story of the Revolution, in stirring verse. In the next year 
came Bitter-Sweet, Tales of a Wayside Inn, Part I, and Stod- 
dard’s King’s Bell. In 1864 Stedman’s Alice of Monmouth 
began the series of poems called forth by the war. The next 
year his example was followed by Read in his Summer Story, as 
well as by the author of Datsy Swain. Taylor’s Picture of St. 
John also was published in the same year. As time passed, the 
activity died down a little, though in 1867 appeared another good 
Civil War story, Holland’s A/tstress of the Manse and also The 
Tent on the Beach. In 1869 Stedman offered to the world his 
Blameless Prince and Holland his Kathrina. But the impetus 
that seemed to have been given to narrative verse by the war 
had passed away, and there was a lapse of three years before 
anything of much value was written. Then, in 1872, the second 
part of the Zales of a Wayside /nn was published, and in the 
following year, the third part. To this year also belongs 
Taylor’s Lars, an essay in a comparatively untried field. In 
1874, another poem on a Scandinavian subject appeared, 7hurtd, 
by G. Edward Otis. In 1874 also was published Trowbridge’s 
Emigrant’s Story, and in 1875, Joaquin Miller’s Shzp in the 
Desert. 

Among all these poems there are some types that persist 
throughout a great part of the period and show more or less 
growth and development. American narrative verse is markedly 
national. Of all the poems that have been considered in prep- 
aration for this paper, at least half are concerned with Ameri- 
can subjects. If the enormous number of short patriotic ballads 
which do not come within the scope of this discussion were to 
be added to the list, the scales would sink immediately on the 
American side. There are some poems whose scene is left 
absolutely vague; there are religious epics whose stage is the 
whole sidereal universe or the Other World; there are a number 
the action of which takes place in the Orient, either in Biblical 
or more recent times; and there are a fairly large number of 
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poems with a European background. Of the most important of 
these I have spoken elsewhere, for most of them were written 
under the influence of some other poet. Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean provided the setting for the narratives of the admirers 
of Byron. The call of medizval Europe was answered by many 
poets both good and bad. Lowell, in his Vtston of Sir Launfal 
and Legend of Brittany was approaching the old ‘‘miracle’’ type 
of story. In good stirring verse, Philip Pendleton Cooke revived 
some of the old Froissart tales, and added others of his own, 
constructed along the same lines. Stedman wrote a medizval 
romance, Zhe Blameless Prince, and in the Prelude made his 
apology for turning to the past for material :— 
Poet, wherefore hither bring 
Old romance, while others sing 
Sweeter idyls of to-day? 
Why not picture in your lay 
Western woods and waters grand, 


Clouds and skies of this fair land? 
Are there fairer faraway? .... 


Trust me, in the land I view 
Falls the sunshine, falls the dew, 
And the Spring and Summer come. 


Why from yonder stubble glean 


Nay, but they were human too. 


But, on the whole, American poets have written American 
stories, and one and all, the earlier ones blatantly, the later ones 
with a more delicate note, they sound the praise of their native 
land. ‘‘Who,’’ asks Daniel Bryan in the preface to his poem 
on the Adventures of Daniel Boone, ‘‘who can ramble through 
Columbia’s forests, hear the roar of her rivers, gaze on the 
grandeur of her mountains, and muse on her glorious Liberties, 
without breaking forth into the rhapsodies of divinest en- 
thusiasm? Yet how few there are in this section of her Republic 
[Virginia], who have ventured to resound in verse the praise of 
her charms, or the honors of her distinguish’d Sons! A thou- 
sand times has the Author beheld in Fancy, the Genius of Co- 
lumbian Poesy standing on the wildest cliffs of Allegany, tuning 
the tear-twinkling chords of her Lyre, and warbling at intervals, 
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unheeded, the sweetest raptures of Inspiration; while the wasted 
strains, thrown from hill to hill, sunk and expired in the ten- 
derest murmurs of neglect!’’ This lament was made in 1823, 
and the two topics suggested here were to form the subject- 
matter for most of the narrative poetry of the future, ‘‘the praise 
of her charms, and the honors of her distinguish’d Sons.’’ Six 
years before, Barlow’s Co/umbiad had sounded the glories of 
America in broad and general terms, a suitable beginning of 
patriotic poetry. It seems strange that the adventures of the 
great Discoverer of our continent did not furnish material for 
more romances. I know of only one other within our period, 
The Island Bride, by James F. Colman, 1846, a poor tale of one 
of the companions of Columbus and his deserted Indian wife. 
Here too the historic setting is merely the background for the ro- 
mance, and is not used for its own sake. But in many other poems 
founded upon events in the history of America, the reverse is 
the case. Frequently the author explains in the preface that his 
narrative is merely the thread on which he hangs the description 
of the scenery, or the portrayal of the manner and customs of 
the people about whom he is writing. This is the case in 7he 
Backwoodsman, by James K. Paulding, 1818, the story of which 
is very slight, merely the adventures of a family of settlers, and 
is intended, as the author himself states, to serve the purpose of 
introducing in an easy and natural way, a greater variety of 
scenery than would otherwise have been possible. The same is 
true of Zhe Burning of Schenectady, by A. B. Street, 1842, 
which, according to the Preface, is ‘‘principally descriptive.”’ 
Some poems are distinctly attached to a certain locality, and are 
written obviously for the sake of describing it, rather than for 
the purpose of telling a story or of commemorating an event. 
Such is Passaic, by Thomas Ward, 1842, a group of five tales 
the action of which took place on or near the river of that name. 
Thomas Buchanan Read’s New Pastoral, 1855, is another of the 
same type. Without the definiteness of location which a poem 
like Passaic possesses, its purpose is to give a picture of that 
West into which the persons of his story, a little band of emi- 
grants from a simple Pennsylvania village, were pushing. Very 
like this is The Emigrant’s Story, by J. Townsend Trowbridge, 
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1874, and in the next year Joaquin Miller published his SAzp in 
the Desert , a \ong narrative of life in Arizona, in the preface of 
which, addressed to his parents, he wrote, ‘You... . . will 
pardon the thread of fiction on which I have strung these scenes 
and descriptions of a mighty land of mystery and wild and savage 
grandeur, for the world will have its way, and like a spoiled 
child, demands a tale.’’ 

The events of the history of the American continent supplied 
plentiful material to satisfy this craving. Longfellow, in 
Evangeline, 1847, and The Courtship of Miles Standish, 1858, re- 
verted to the early days of the French and English settlers, and 
the explorations of Boone, as we have already seen, held the 
attention of another Daniel. The wars in which this country 
has engaged have given rise to poems and stories founded on the 
incidents in them. The numerous ballads produced during and 
after the Revolution should be mentioned here, although they 
are too short to be included in my list. Probably the best 
known of those shorter poems on Revolutionary subjects is Paz/ 
Revere’s Ride, which was the first of the Zales of a Wayside 
Inn. Only two long poems connected with our struggle for 
independence are of any moment, William J. Grayson’s Marion, 
1856, and Read’s Wagoner of the Alleghanites, 1862. Grayson 
was born in South Carolina, and, like other Southerners, such 
as Simms, was eager to tell of the exploits of his hero. It 
was an opportunity for romance of which it seems strange that 
more and better poets did not take advantage. Read’s poem is 
one of the best of the narrative poems produced in America. It 
is a stirring story of a loyalist and his ‘‘rebel’’ daughter, well 
told, with a complication of incident which maintains the inter- 
est to the very last. 

Our second war with England also had very little result ina 
literary way. An anonymous poem, 7he Heroes of the Lake, 
1814, has Lake Erie for the scene, and introduces Logan as one 
of its characters. This was the hey-day of the influence of Scott 
and Byron, so it is not surprising that John Neal’s Battle of 
Niagara, which appeared in 1818, shows traces of both English 
poets in the vigor and spontaneity of its style. The Mexican 
War produced only Guadeloupe, a Tale of Love and War, with 
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merely a slender thread of narrative, which was published 
anonymously in 1860. 

The Civil War was a great spur to the production of narrative 
verse. In fact, of all the decades in our period, the sixties were 
the most prolific of good metrical romances. It was then that 
most of the stories of domestic life were written, all the poems 
of Holland falling within these limits, and then, too, that much of 
the work of Longfellow, Whittier, Read, and Bayard Taylor ap- 
peared. The first of the Civil War poems was also the best, 
E. C. Stedman’s Alice of Monmouth, published in 1864. The 
plot has no complications, the story of a man whose father has 
cast him off because of an unsatisfactory marriage. At his bed- 
side, when he is dying of a wound received in brave service in 
the war, the father meets the wife for the first time, and seeing 
her beauty and worth, is reconciled. This simple tale is told in 
verse that has considerable lyric quality, the metre varying to fit 
the mood. Inthe next year appeared Read’s Summer Story, and 
Dagnall’s Daisy Swain. In 1867, Holland published his M/s- 
tress of the Manse, the story of the problems of a Northern 
husband and a Southern wife. Mrs. Angelica Bishop Barrett’s 
Linden-Tree Cottage and the Accepted Sacrifice, 1868, and Isaac 
M. Inman’s The Captive, 1870, are two poor verse narratives 
connected with the same great struggle. 

The relations and conflicts of the white men in America with 
their red-skin neighbors brought forth more poems, however, 
than any other wars. Powhatan, Tecumseh, and Black Hawk 
were more popular as heroes than Washington or Grant. In the 
same year, 1841, Mrs. Sigourney published a poem, Pocahontas, 
and Seba Smith another on the same subject, Powhatan, wherein 
we scarcely recognize our old friend under the distinguished 
title of ‘‘Sir John.’’ Frontenac, by A. B. Street, 1849, is a 
good narrative of this expedition of the French in Canada against 
the Iroquois. Roger Williams’s exile among the Indians is cel- 
ebrated in Whatcheer; or Roger Williams in Bantshment, by the 
Hon. Job Durfee, 1832. King Philip’s War furnished the basis of 
the story of Yamoyden, by Eastburn and Sands, and the exploits 
of Tecumseh, for a long poem called by his name, by George H. 
Colton, 1842. The Seminole War attracted Lucretia Davidson, 
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and in her fourteenth year she wrote portions of a narrative 
poem, Chicomico, founded on actual occurrences in Florida; and 
another poem, 7he Ambuscade, by Thomas R. Whitney, 1845, 
was written to commemorate the achievements of Zachary 
Taylor in the battle of O-kee-cho-bee. P. Hamilton Myers’s 
Ensenore, 1840, a story of the Indian raid on Schenectady, and 
Elbert H. Smith’s Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak; or Black 
Hawk, and Scenes in the West, 1849, are two others which are 
based on historical events connected with the Indians. 

The Red Man afforded material for fiction as well as for 
historical poems, and apart from those tales which, like the 
above, had a basis of fact, there were many which were pure 
romance. There was no one subject that was so popular with 
the writers of narrative verse, and none that remained in favor 
for so long atime. In fact, as Onderdonk says, ‘‘the American 
Indian had been done to death in numberless epics and dramas.’’ * 
The culmination was in Longfellow’s Hiawatha, in 1855, though 
this was by no means the last word to be written on the subject. 

Doubtless the desire to write the ‘‘great American epic,’”’ 
which moved many poets, especially during the earlier part of 
our period, and caused the production of such a work as 7he 
Columbiad, induced many to try their hands at such an essen- 
tially American subject as the Indian. Mrs. Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, in the introduction to her poem, Ouadz, wrote, ‘‘I am 
induced to hope that the attempting a subject wholly American 
will in some respect entitle me to the partial eye of the patriot.”’ 
It was this motive which actuated many of those who celebrated 
the Red Man. The author of Exsenore speaks of ‘‘a cause 
which he has much at heart—that of giving more of a national 
feature to American poetry.’’ It is true that some of these 
zealous Americans succeeded in giving more of a Scottish or 
Byronic or classical feature to their poetry, but their motives if 
not their verse deserve the “‘partial eye of the patriot.”’ 

Ouadi, the first verse-tale with an Indian as the hero, was 
published in 1790, with the sub-title, ‘‘ 7he Virtues of Nature. 
An Indian Tale in Four Cantos. By Philenia, a Lady of Boston.’’ 





*James L. Onderdonk, History of American Verse (1610-1897), p. 160. 
Chicago, 1901. 
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That she was a pioneer in this kind of writing, ‘‘Philenia’’ knew 
and admitted in her Introduction. ‘‘From an Idea of being 
original in my subject,’’ she said, ‘‘I was induced to undertake 
the following Tale. The manners and customs of the Aborigines 
of North America are so limited and simple, that they have 
scarcely engaged the attention either of the Philosopher or the 
Poet.’’ I wish that I might reproduce here the frontispiece, for 
it is as quaint and entertaining as the poem itself. Ouabi is of 
heroic size, as befits his superior virtue, and his air is quite as 
grand as the most ardent admirer of the noble savage could de- 
sire. In spite of the fact that Azabia, the Indian heroine, seems 
acquainted with Cynthia and talks in the same terms, and in- 
deed in the same tongue, as the white man, Celario, although he 
is the first of his race that she has ever seen, there is a consci- 
entious attempt to represent savage manners and customs which 
somehow carries more conviction with it than some of the later 
descriptions that pretend to be more accurate. 

By the time the next Indian tale appears, in 1820, the influence 
of Scott has been at work; and the savages in Yamoyden show few 
of the characteristics which we have come to associate with them 
through the reading of such varied representations as those of 
Cooper, Simms, and Longfellow. Six years later another ele- 
ment has entered into the picture of the ways of the Red Man. 
In the Preface to Wumissoo, by William Allen, D.D., President 
of Bowdoin College, the author states his purpose in writing. 
It is not to represent the ways of the Indians, but ‘‘In the 
following poem it has been the aim of the writer to utter truths 
and sentiments, which are calculated to enlarge and improve the 
heart and to ennoble the character.’’ He is merely using the 
Indian setting to embody a glorification of Christianity and an 
attack upon Byron. The heroine, a converted Indian, is a 
poetess. She is counselled by the missionary not to introduce 
into her hymns such pagan deities as Apollo, the Nymphs, and 
the Muses, but she does make allusions to the sirens and to 
Czesar and Alexander. One of her compositions is a hymn ‘‘On 
the Nativity of Christ,’’ in which she sets herself the task of 
imitating Milton, as she herself says,— 

Th’ unequalled bard, who sung of Paradise, 
Lost by the rebel act of parent-man. 
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Not many went to such absurd lengths as this, however. 
Durfee’s Whatcheer, though long and tedious, and modelled on 
the classics, contains nothing so ridiculous. Whittier’s Mogg 
Megone, 1834, I have already mentioned among those Indian 
stories which show the effect of the poems of Scott and Byron, 
as well as Myers’s Ensenore, Mrs. Sigourney’s Pocahontas, and 
Seba Smith’s Powhatan. The last of these gives voice to the 
lament which so many writers were making over the fate of the 


natives :— 
But the warrior race is fading away ; 
The day of their prowess and glory is past. 


Tecumseh; or, The West Thirty Years Since, by George H. 
Colton, 1842, is interesting both because of its manifest imita- 
tion of Scott, and because of the expressed purpose of the author. 
It is a romance much in the style of Cooper, with pursuits and 
captures or hair-breadth escapes, for Tecumseh, like another 
Natty Bumppo, always appears to rescue hero or heroine at the 
crucial moment. The poem is full of descriptions of scenery, 
which is part of the object of the writer, as is shown both by 
the double title and by the words of his preface. He desires, 
he says, not only to perpetuate the customs of the Indians in 
general, but to leave to posterity a brief description of the mag- 
nificent scenery of the West, and ‘‘to exhibit and record the vast 
efforts of the really great man—savage and untutored though he 
was—whose name is adopted as the title of this work.’’ 

In Whittier’s Lridal of Pennacook, 1844, we have a simple re- 
lation of an Fndian legend, a type which was to become popular 
alittle later. In the meanwhile, this development was inter- 
rupted by three poems, Whitney’s Amébuscade, 1845, Street’s 
Frontenac, 1849, and, in the same year, Smith’s Black Hawk, 
‘fa useful work, comprehending much in little,’’ all of which be- 
long to that class of Indian poems based on a foundation of 
history. Olzatta, by Howard H. Caldwell, 1855, Chzcora, by 
William J. Grayson, 1856, and U/ahk, by Amanda T. Jones, 
1861, are all versified forms of Indian legends. Hiawatha, 1855, 
is too well-known to need description, and too far superior to its 
predecessors and successors to warrant criticism on the same 
page. It naturally called forth both parodies and imitations, and 
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likewise some opposition, as in Benjamin Franklin DeCosta’s 
new version of Hiawatha: the Story of the Iroquois Sage, 1873. 
Although he considers that the great prophet who founded the 
Confederacy of the Five Nations has not been fairly represented, 
DeCosta does state quite clearly and accurately the general atti- 
tude of the versifiers of America toward the Indian. ‘‘It has 
been the custom of the poet,’’ he says, ‘‘to clothe the Red Man 
in a histrionic garb, and invest him with exaggerated action. In 
literature he has, therefore, on the whole, had more than his 
due. The ‘Noble’ overshadows the ‘Poor Indian.’ ’’ 

Thus, although there were some among the writers of narra- 
tive verse in America who felt the lure of the strange foreign 
lands of which Byron wrote, on the whole they kept to regions 
nearer home, and satisfied their craving for romance with the 
unfamiliar elements in the life of the savages of their own con- 
tinent. A love of their native land inspired even the poorest of 
them, and they wrote in the spirit of Emerson’s words: ‘‘All 
these great and transcendent properties are ours. If we dilate 
in beholding the Greek energy, the Roman pride, it is that we 
are already domesticating the same sentiment. Let us find room 
for this great guest in our small houses. The first step of worthi- 
ness will be to disabuse us of our superstitious associations with 
places and times, with number and size. Why should these 
words, Athenian, Roman, Asia, and England, so tingle in the 
ear? Let us feel that where the heart is, there the muses, there 
the gods sojourn, and not in any geography of fame. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut River, and Boston Bay, you think paltry 
places, and the ear loves names of foreign and classic topography. 
But here we are;—that is a great fact, and, if we tarry a little, 
we may come to learn that here is best.’’ * 

It must be remembered, however, that most of these poets 
wrote to meet the demand of the reading public for something 
epic, something national, and rarely does a poem produced un- 
der such circumstances rise to real greatness. Moreover, the 
great majority of them were imitating English models, and imi- 
tative poetry almost inevitably has many faults. These two facts, 





* Heroism, Essays; First Series. 
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together with an obvious absence of literary technique, help to 
account for the mediocre quality and lack of artistic value of 
much of the narrative poetry of America. Yet it was on these 
foundations that the greater poets built. Avange/ine was a re- 
sponse to the demand for something which should embody the 
national traditions, rather than an imitation of the verse- 
romances across the water. So these smaller figures in the de- 
velopment of American poetry gain somewhat in importance in 
being the men on whose shoulders poets like Longfellow and 
Whittier climbed. Nevertheless, in spite of the national im- 
pulse and the native traditions, the fact remains that the writer 
of the ‘‘great American epic’’ is still unborn. No Vergil has 
appeared to comply with the command of the sovereign people of 
the United States. 
EvizaBeETH NITCHIE. 


New York City. 











PAINS AND PALLIATIVES IN TEACHING 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Among all those who—to put it with the usual dignifying 
elegance of phrase—follow the academic profession, none is so 
commonly obliged to justify his ways, if not his very existence, 
as is the teacher of English composition. He is one of the 
most familiar, most permanent objects of pity, scorn, or suspicion, 
one of the most generally convenient butts of ridicule. The 
case of the professor of ancient languages and literatures is 
totally different. Not only is he the rather awesome guardian of 
arcana rare to the many, but he is the recognized apostle of a 
Lost Cause, and as such enjoys the respectful countenance due 
to any honorable though purblind zealot. As for the professor 
of ‘‘olericulture,’’ or the instructor in typewriting, it goes with- 
out saying that Azs skin is impervious to any thrusts that the 
academically well-born may offer, so that it were a nugatory 
interest that should waste any sighs or laughter over Aim. 

But your teacher of English composition, however proud or 
complacent he may be, must usually be taking an attitude de- 
fensive or offensive among his rightful or accidental fellows. 
The slave of his own or imposed ideals and methods, the victim 
of his own election to follow an almost inescapably self-flagellant, 
self-sacrificial order of life, he can be, in the general, neither 
scholar nor producer. Those of his associates, members of 
other departments, who do not regard him as a kind of intel- 
lectual mechanician, probably somewhat valuable but of low 
degree, look upon him as a kind of intellectual fop, tolerable 
only because it would be idle to take him seriously. Even his 
friends misunderstand him. They accuse him of double dealing. 
Their charge is that he truckles to the spirit of the time by 
advertising his courses as a school of training directed to practi- 
cal ends, while he means actually to follow a subtly diverting 
programme of dalliance in mere literature or philosophy or some 
other equally entertaining pastime of the mind. 

This, however, is not the worst face of the matter. Abused 
and misconceived as he may be by others, it is within himself 
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that the confirmed, the irredeemable teacher of English com- 
position must find the cruelest assaults upon his dignity and 
self-respect. 

Recall the hapless beginning of his typical history. A month 
before he took his baccalaureate he knew. not what should 
become of him in the chilly world when he had left the woolly 
irresponsibility of college. From this state of vague concern he 
was rescued by the head of the department of English, who one 
day in a hurry between classes invited him to become an 
assistant in the department the next year while pursuing his 
graduate studies. How flattering! This innocent youth, what 
surmise could he form of the irons being riveted upon his body 
and soul? What match the ingenuously hopeful eyes of this 
politely cultivated young man for the sinister, calculating gleam 
in the spectacled eyes of the department head? Another babe 
is thrown to Moloch. But die instantly he cannot. His doom 
is to live in the flames. 

Thus the branding. Now for years he has known the grill of 
themes. There is no need to recite again the humiliating 
miseries of that grill, for he himself with humorous self-casti- 
gation has often enough exposed his sores and callouses to the 
curiosity of the reading public. But let him confess, if he dare 
and will, some means of alleviation that he may have learned. 

In the last analysis there are but three courses open to one 
who must solve the problem of themes. The most common is 
plain submission to the grind. With a reasonably honest sense 
of consecration to his work, and with a respectably courageous 
forgetting of his chronic stomach-ache or eye-ache or twitching 
nerves, in a quiet ardor of fidelity to the needs of his pupils the 
reader of endless laboring little manuscripts may accept his lot 
for what it is worth. He knows himself to be marked as a man 
of perhaps a too docile conscience, admirable or laughable ac- 
cording to the character of his critic. 

The second course is rebellion against the killing régime im- 
posed by pedagogical precedent and departmental law. What- 
ever its measure of apostasy or recalcitrancy, and however open 
or surreptitious it may be, the act of the rebel distinguishes him 
at least as a man of some daring independence in the academic 
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world. Let him have the temerity to accept the arguably de- 
fensible convenience of the fire-place as a disinterested consumer 
of surplusage, or persuade himself of the ultimate economy in 
paying, out of his own purse, some clever and corruptible upper- 
classman or graduate student to ‘‘do’’ the bulk of his themes, 
and he is not only a relatively free man but also a more or less 
secretly commended one. 

It is the third course, however, that carries the largest net 
total of comfort, self-satisfaction, and public approval. This is 
to conceive, elaborate, and exploit a ¢heory as to how English 
composition ought to be taught, a theory scientifically (that is 
to say, ingeniously) considerate of the pupils’ requirements and 
capacities, and at the same time thrifty of the instructor’s en- 
durance and will. Let a teacher be sufficiently inventive, 
unscrupulous, and plausible, his way to success by the process of 
a systematically labor-saving theory is certain. Let him arrive, 
for instance, at the conviction that students learn most quickly 
and responsively by correcting one another's themes—obviously 
it needs but that he should have imagination and assurance to 
convince anyone else with an uncalcified mind of the indisputable 
beauty and practicality of his plan. Besides, if he has the 
magical faculty for inoculating his pupils with an unskeptical 
submission to their instructor’s wisdom and his enthusiasm for 
their welfare, his reputation for progressiveness and efficiency 
will soon reach as far as the president’s office. By those who 
know, it is maintained that there is profit in this. And if 
envious malcontents who lack advancement sullenly growl ‘‘Op- 
portunism,’’ who cares? 

Theory is one way, and all things considered, the most tactful 
and most tactically astute, to the solution of the problem of 
themes. But one must be sharp to know how to use it. Natu- 
rally enough to those who more stolidly ‘‘follow the academic 
profession,’’ theory is frequently the most pitiless of task- 
masters. Among teachers of English composition there is a 
type, almost Holofernesian in the astigmatism of his intelligence, 
who is above all things a stickler for the minutiz of written 
expression. Often this gentle fanatic is rather likable in his 
medizval ‘niceness—that is, likable to others than his groaning 
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victims. His theory confers the grace of salvation only on the 
correct. To ignorantly or carelessly or boldly cleave your in- 
finitive is, of course, to court damnation at his hands. The 
rigor of his red ink or blue pencil has confirmed him a self- 
immolating monomaniac—and probably a dyspeptic. He is a 
pleasantly pitiable figure. But there is a less agreeable stric- 
tarian related to him, the type of theorist who cossets in his 
rectilinear brain the illusion that elementary English composition 
is properly a course in logic. The normal student under such 
an instructor must surely be pardonable if he should sometimes 
fancy a futuristic or cubistic quality in the extraordinary 
geometrical processes of his teacher’s mind. For it is question- 
able whether even the normal instructor may not occasionally 
feel a vertiginous embarrassment in the presence of stern logic, 
and it is whispered that the professional teachers of that hard 
science are inclined to be rather coolly amused at the English 
teacher’s maladroit practices in their field. There must bea 
fallacy somewhere in the assumption that because one has drawn 
a diagram he has designed a buildable house or revealed the true 
plan of one that already stands. 

The theorist who thus runs the risk of stultifying himself by 
his addiction to logic is a believer in the supreme virtue of 
curative and preventive discipline. To label this impressively 
he calls it propzedeutic. Train the student, he maintains, in 
the use of the tools of orderly thought and expression, and you 
have performed your indispensable first duty. Keep him busy 
in the machine-shop of cause and effect, generalization, defi- 
nition, and the rest. Never mind whether he works with his 
own ideas and images, or with somebody else’s facts and opin- 
ions. Give him method; teach him how. 

To the generally somewhat pachydermatous professors of 
economics, commerce, engineering, and other practical things 
this is right doctrine. ‘‘After all,’’ says one of these teachers 
of really important matters, ‘‘the true business of your English 
department is to attend to the elementary needs of our students.’’ 
(Such a remark, of course, comes rather from a personality than 
from a representative of a particular subject; he might equally 
well be a professor of government or a professor of mathematics. ) 
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And it is the influence of this attitude that begets in English 
departments the theorist who is imbued with an all-absorbing 
sense of the primary excellence of practical results. Sometimes 
this theorist is so thoroughgoing that he sloughs off the too un- 
mistakable skin in which he was born into the department and 
grows the protective coloration of a teacher of ‘‘Business 
English.’’ About such a subject there is something bastardly 
in the eyes of the orthodox conservative, and yet the associate 
who adopts it is regarded as an estimable renegade after all. 
There’s no denying that he zs useful—and that he “‘lets him- 
self in’’ for hard work. In the sight of the grilled theme-reader, 
that penalty entitles one to forgiveness for almost any villainy. 
Another variety of theorist is the believer in oral composition. 
He is already increasingly numerous, for to train young people, 
those who are presumably to be the aristocratic leaders of a 
democratic society, in the art of spoken discourse is now re- 
garded by deans and presidents, professors of education, and all 
other prescient dictators of academic practices as a necessary 
element in the process of forming a competent citizenry. It is 
not to be supposed that oral composition and public speaking 
are quite identical. Perhaps they may justly be thought of as 
twins—more likely, cousins. There is no great warmth of 
affection between them. Teachers of public speaking are in- 
clined to look upon teachers of oral composition as presumptuous 
meddlers, tyros ina branch of instruction that calls for special 
aptitude and much technical training. Teachers of English 
composition who, out of conviction or under the pressure of the 
prevailing mode, require their pupils to render brief addresses 
in class, reciprocate the unfriendliness by supposing the courses 
in public speaking to be given over largely to such trifling con- 
siderations as breathing exercises, the disposal of the hands, and 
the study of how to read poems with emotional sympathy and 
in proper dramatic manner. There is still many a stubborn 
instructor in English who skeptically continues to protest against 
the importance attached to the oral part of the composition that 
he endeavors to teach; he stands to his guns on the ground that 
speaking tends to foster glibness, specious fluency, inexactness, 
and that all the little errors (in such acceptably vital matters as 
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grammar and spelling) which blemish the written page are 
blurred into insignificance by the irresponsible tongue. But the 
theorist who is so completely ex rapport with the spirit of the 
time that he sees how profoundly the welfare of society depends 
on proficiency in the spoken work is unphased. He has the 
weight of public opinion (outside of his own classroom) with 
him, and can safely enjoy to the full the still somewhat novel 
exemption from toilsome hours of theme-reading that the new 
order provides. 

Meantime one must not be forgetting the other types that 
flourish, or languish, among the obscure thousands of teachers 
of how to write. The theorist’s logic conclusively proves that 
there must still be in patient if sodden existence great numbers 
of instructors who cling in the surf to the safe ropes of the text- 
book. Hardly a day drags by that one does not find in his mail 
at least two or three advertisements of new textbooks, from 
publishers whose only motive in life is to produce the ne plus 
ultra in the printed base of supplies that every teacher has craved 
since the beginning of his career. It is not undiverting to note 
the desperate ingenuity that the authors of these volumes have 
exercised in their sometimes almost sublime effort to dress up 
the wretched old precepts and formulas in a new guise. The 
results of their devotion to the cause at least provide the gullible 
teacher with the hope springing from the publishers’ heartening 
assurances that this latest author or editor has succeeded as none 
before him in ‘‘vitalizing’’ his subject. 

But the books themselves! Almost invariably the same dull, 
forbidding exterior, ugly enough to crush with irremediable 
dreariness the soul of any avid student. Yet teachers there are 
who will fasten these cramping life-preservers about their 
pupils, careless if those sink who could perfectly well swim 
without them, in the confidence that those who would otherwise 
certainly sink may thus make shift to keep afloat. The author of 
an exhaustive textbook on argumentation writes cheerfully, on the 
title-page of a copy for presentation toa colleague, the familiar 
lines :— 


“Tf there should be another flood, 
Then do thou hither fly! 
For though the whole world be submerged, 
This book will still be dry!” 
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Let the teacher dependent on the publishers grant his pupils 
this comfort, and perhaps the rules and principles assembled in 
the almost inevitable territories of description, narration, ex- 
position, and argumentation may seem a less uselessly dusty 
way to travel. 

Devotees of the textbook are also normally given to the copi- 
ous use of “‘literary specimens.’’ Formerly these very choicely 
selected and edited revelations of beauty in structure and style 
consisted almost wholly of excerpts from the time-hallowed works 
of the masters. But of late years it has become the fashion to 
resuscitate the ennuied spirits of the teacher, to placate the 
scornful carpers among the progressive members of other de- 
partments, and incidentally to tickle the suspicious palate or 
appease the querulous appetite of the student, by producing 
volumes in which the masters are elbowed into abashed subordi- 
nation to a very democratic assortment of conspicuously clever 
and ‘‘significant’’ moderns. A general terror of old-fogyism, 
a passion for giving English composition as sharp a tang of con- 
temporaneity as that enjoyed by the courses in agriculture or 
business administration, has seized on al] teachers who have 
been made to believe that they must fight for themselves and 
their subject. 

In an increasingly widespread number of cases, also, this 
subscription to new methods means subscription for magazines. 
The idea having once been conceived that the drowsiness and 
obstinacy of the pupil might be counteracted by putting into 
his hands something that belonged not to the library but to the 
news-stand, a fashion was started, and now to the rain of text- 
book publishers’ announcements is added the hailstorm of maga- 
zine publishers’ advertisements. Their rivalry in the unctuous 
biandishment of themselves and their intended buyers is pretty 
to see. As for the old masters, the superannuated Macaulays 
and Thackerays, they may as well admit to themselves that 
Charles Lamb was more modernly foresightful than the rest of 
them when he took the bold step of declaring himself a writer 
for antiquity. It is the writer for and of to-day who has become 
the model for the young people of an egocentrically democratic 
age. Does anyone remember that Don Quixote’s niece wanted 
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to know why that crazy gentleman went ‘‘seeking for better 
bread than is made of wheat’’? 

The indurated theorists, of course, have small patience with 
this magazine-mongering pursuit of the neoteric. But they 
scowl the more heavily upon those shirkers of elementary neces- 
sity who montessoriously choose to feed their students on the 
tasty methods and materials of the short-story. Whole courses 
in short-story writing are, to be sure, generally limited to sopho- 
mores or upperclass students, and to the nondescript faddists 
and intellectual flittermice of the summer session. But full 
many an instructor in freshman English contrives to devote a 
large proportion of the year’s programme to narration, and this 
soon gradates, or degenerates, into practice in writing stories. 
“Why live on lentils when lotus is to your hand?’’ Why insist 
on smothering the young mind and imagination in the stuffy 
workshop of exposition, when you can give it the pullulating 
freedom of natural play in the outdoors of story-writing? Facts, 
thought, and imagination, the ingredients of composition—you 
get them all in a good narrative, say the advocates of emphasis 
on this form of expression. And you get self-realization, and 
the graphic touch, and red blood—whatever belongs to /fe. To 
which the sterner sort reply that all you get, at the best, is a 
useless kind of superficial cleverness, a large element of conceit, 
and a general relaxation of vigilance and concern for the funda- 
mentals of clear, orderly, correct thinking, writing, speaking. 

Short-story enthusiasts are not the worst offenders, however, 
in the sight of the strictarians. The most reprehensibly se- 
ditious, the most recreant type of teacher is he who exploits 
the personalities of his students by exploiting his own. Perhaps 
this is what all teachers do, consciously or unconsciously, the 
precisian and the enforcer of logic as well as the brilliant young 
maker of spicular comments on everything under the sun. But 
the instructor who provokes the gravest headshaking and most 
dourly mumbled condemnation among the righteously regular of 
his associaton is one whose only law for the student seems to 
be the old Fay ce que vouldras. Eavesdrop at the door of his 
classroom and you may catch from his sonorous voice some such 
astounding phrase as ‘‘the smooth flow of Pater’s oily prose, 
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sweet like honey dripping in an urn’’; or you may hear an 
awakeningly trenchant observation concerning the ‘‘economic 
revolution essential to our inchoate democracy,’’ or a keen an- 
notation of a passage from somebody’s ‘‘Mob Psychology’’—it 
matters not. His language is always fulgent, and he lectures 
stimulantly on whatever for the moment may engage his intel- 
lectual virtuosity—to pupils whom the high schools may have 
imperfectly taught how to speak and punctuate. But why not 
‘‘pass the buck’’ on these irksome matters to the high schools? 
asks the bright young college instructor, intent on ideation. 
Teachers of English composition are thus seen to be a diverse 
species—perhaps it were more true to say a genus of many 
species, each diverse. The varieties that have been sketchily 
indicated in the preceding ill-tempered paragraphs would appear 
to be each relatively free. But in organized departments, of 
course, the play of individual notion or idiosyncrasy suffers some 
let and hindrance. Here and there a department of English 
composition, or the corps of instructors concerned chiefly with 
composition, will have as its head a paternally benevolent pro- 
fessor who cares not to impose on his subordinates or associates 
any system or mode especially dear to himself. In the rare in- 
stance, the chief, so far from being of this negative sort, will be 
aman of such forceful and charming personality that all the 
instructors over whose work he presides must catch the con- 
tagion of his imaginative gusto and more or less consciously 
ape his ways. But the type of head who usuaily gets himself 
into the position of responsibility and direction is likely to be 
a small tyrant or amateur autocrat with an zdée fire and a passion 
for uniformity. He adds to his intellectual (or perhaps one 
should say more reservedly, his theoretical) preference the 
pressure of a moral conviction. Experience and _ speculative 
reflection have combined with a natural talent of farseeingness 
to assure him of the correctness of his aims, methods, and 
criteria. But he is shrewdly careful to give the members of his 
corps an impression that he does not mean to domineer, while 
constantly insisting that the prosperity of the course depends 
on singleness of principle and harmoniousness of effort among 
all concerned. Confident within himself that his own doctrine 
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is apodictically sound, he must yet tactfully argue its rightness 
to his associates. 

One of the most vexatious problems for this chief of staff is 
uniformity of standard in grading themes. It is assumed to 
be vitally important, toa society of democratic equality in re- 
wards and punishments, that Richard Roe in Section 1 should 
not be more heavily penalized for grammatical errors than his 
solecistic brother in Section 25, and that Daphne Doe in Section 
2 should not be more liberally complimented for stylistic elegance 
than her correspondingly felicitous sister in Section 24. Hence 
at the meetings of the corps of section masters one may com- 
monly behold the spectacle of a number of ostensibly disinterested 
instructors listening with judicially knitted brows to the reading 
of somebody’s ‘‘doubtful’’ paper on ‘‘How to Raise Dahlias,”’ 
or ‘‘The Value of Education.’’ Ghoulish judges about a naked 
infant! Let its toes be turned in, that is to say, its ending faulty, 
and a critic eager to win to his interest a reputation for severity 
will snarl a grade of ‘‘low pass.’’ But another critic, disposed 
to fancy inturned toes as ‘‘promisingly distinctive,’’ will smile 
a grade of ‘‘creditable.’’ Wherein the director of the course 
will recognize a ‘‘fundamental problem.”’ 

About these sub-departmental meetings there seems to be 
almost inevitably one especially distressful circumstance. The 
hour at which they are set is bound to be the very time when 
the instructor is most weary of his profession, when his nerves 
jerk, his mind is a squashy lump, and his soul wilts like a stifled 
flower. If that is not the case, it will be the very time when, 
having dispatched the conscience-worrying labors of the day, 
he would arch his chest for a brisk four-miles-an-hour, or escape 
to the re-humanizing liveliness of golf or tennis, or to the un- 
exhausting excitement of persiflage and billiards at the club. 
There is the bare possibility, also, that he still cherishes the 
delusion of having some zest for small researchful burrowings 
into the literature of the past. But let him look to an hour of 
studious fellowship with the habitual grubbing scholars in the 
library stack, and there sounds the mandatory bell that summons 
him to council over themes and methods. The meeting that 
should theoretically be a combination of stimulant and demulcent 
turns out to be nothing but a narcotic. 
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Can anything be done about it all? Is there any way of sal- 
vation for the mere teacher of English composition? Within 
himself, we say, he finds the most grievous underminings of his 
dignity and self-respect. Whether he be that feebler sort who 
is inured to knowing himself a trodden worm, or that more 
toughened sort who has been able, by bent of personal vanity or 
by sense of self-forgetting duty, to face his world with unem- 
barrassed mien, he must often feel a sudden nausea, a bitterness 
of taste, a weariness, a giving of the knees as he carries through 
the day. Envy must often smite him—and this is corroding to 
the spirit. Enviable are those his fellows in other fields who 
regularly reap cool benefits of leisure, and academic standing, 
and pecuniary comfort, while he must needs unheeded keep 
toiling in the sun. Occasionally, in the general gamble, some 
lucky, persistent, crafty individual will emerge and gain a perch 
of eminence. But the rank and file must usually be justifying 
their ways, and to themselves as well as others, their very 
existence. 

The drill-master of recruits will shout, a hundred times a day, 
‘Heads up! Eyes off the ground!’’ That is one of the elemen- 
tary lessons in military bearing. And probably it is one of the 
lessons that the teacher of English composition must compel 
himself to learn, for he ordinarily lacks the military bearing that 
the man devoted, or condemned, to the rigors of choreful teaching 
cannot very manfully afford to do without. 

For one thing the drill-master’s sharp admonition, as applied 
to the instructor in English, means shaking off the slavish habit 
of fretting over unessential regulations. ‘‘Erewhon’’ Butler, 
while a Cambridge undergraduate, wrote an essay, “On English 
Composition,’’ in which he said among other rebellious and 
wholesome things: ‘‘I incline to believe that as irons support 
the rickety child, whilst they impede the healthy one, so rules, 
for the most part, are but useful to the weaker among us.’’ 
There are many authorities, in many matters, to vouch for the 
soundness of the general doctrine enunciated in this observation. 
And it is healthful doctrine for the teacher as well as for his 
pupil. The courses in elementary English composition have a 
tendency to give a calcareous quality to the minds and souls of 
those who conduct them because they are so imbedded in form 
and method. niformity among teachers is an ideal easy of 
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excessive enforcement. It is an ideal that deadens often, ani- 
mates seldom. Some limit to individual vagary there must un- 
deniably be. A teacher of elementary English composition 
probably cannot help to make the world safe for democracy by 
allowing correctness in use of words and construction of 
sentences to go by the board for the sake of starting thought 
about contemporary problems in social science or developing 
facility in writing stories. But give the individual instructor 
the respectful and trustful freedom that his intelligence and 
intellectual honor may reasonably expect, and if he be not an 
incurable coxcomb or a knave, he will have something of the 
self-esteem, and attain something of the broad success, that 
everybody quite naturally and legitimately craves. This sounds 
very solemn, but the occasion does call for some tightening of 
the lips. 

Freedom in the choice of his methods, the conduct of his work, 
and the administering of grades, without undue violation of that 
principle of team-work which is philosophically as well as 
scientifically proved invaluable—this, in an age of liberal ideals, 
the teacher has a right to enjoy. But ‘‘Heads up! Eyes off the 
ground!’’ implies also freedom for a larger relish of life and 
literature than that generally vouchsafed the teacher bound to 
the wheel of themes. If one follows the course of rebellion, or 
that of contriving a labor-saving theory, he needs no rescue. 
But if, like most of those who have allowed themselves to be 
virtually conscripted into the service, one follows the expected 
course, he stands in dire need of freedom for reading according 
to his heart’s desire, and for whatever intellectual recreation or 
exploration springs to his liking. Thrift has been fitly defined 
to mean so living that accomplishment and the expenditure of 
effort are equal. To the faithful teacher of English composition 
it must often seem that he is spending far beyond his income. 
Give him more freedom to follow the predilections of his tastes, 
and he will have the richer quantity and content of life, which 
will enable him to be, in the long run (or stagger), the more 
liberal benefactor of the students whom he undertakes to equip 
for the just businesses and amenities of the ambitious world. 


GrEorGE R. MacMinn. 
University of California. 
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YOUTH AND DEATH, 1817-1917 


In these historic months we have double warrant, where per- 
haps none at all is needed, for turning once more to a considera- 
tion of Zhanatopsis. In the first place, the centenary year of 
the publication of that masterpiece of Bryant’s has just closed; 
and secondly, these times in which we live, overshadowed in a 
degree by the brooding figure of Death, have brought forth 
fruits of youth and inspiration and tragedy wherewith to draw 
many an interesting and illuminating parallel with young Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant’s View of Death. 

The poems of Alan Seeger are appropriate for such a compar- 
ison not only because of their value as poetry, which is consider- 
able, but because they embody a ‘‘ View of Death,’’ which seems 
to be typical of a prevailing attitude in the trenches. So that 
in Bryant’s 7hanatopsts and Seeger’s Last Poems we have the 
views of two youths on the subject of death, written a hundred 
years apart and under very different conditions. 

Bryant was younger by ten years when he wrote 7hanatopsis 
than Seeger was at the writing of his Last Poems. But Bryant 
at seventeen had perhaps undergone the mental training of See- 
ger at twenty-seven, due to the educational forcing in vogue in 
the days of Bryant’s childhood. In those days the educational 
system of New England developed the minds of the boys, in 
certain grooves at least, much more rapidly than any system in 
common use to-day. Of many a New England divine there are 
stories told of incredible precocity; there must have been a 
spirit of emulation among parents and teachers, and even among 
the children. The story of Timothy Dwight taking his exami- 
nation for entrance to Yale College at ten years of age while sit- 
ting on the lap of a boy of twelve, who also passed the examina- 
tion, isa classic. Bryant tells in his fragment of autobiography 
of the precocity of his brother, who read the Bible through from 
cover to cover in his fourth year. The poet admits also that he 
himself was considered precocious, though confessing the inferi- 
ority of his record as an infant prodigy to that of his brother. 
Therefore, when one considers the difference in educational cir- 
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cumstances between Bryant and Seeger, one is inclined to place 
the 7hanatopsis of the one and the Last Poems of the other upon 
somewhat the same plane, with respect to the mental develop- 
ment of their authors. 

As to the other circumstances of production, 7hanatopsts is 
emphatically a poem of peace, while the Last Poems were con- 
ceived and written out among the very alarums of war. It would 
not, indeed, have been strange if there had been some passing 
reference to the frightful mortality of the Napoleonic wars in 
Thanatopsis. One may be allowed to wonder that a young 
American interested in politics in 1811 when all Europe was 
gathering her energies for the final cataclysmic effort to shake 
off the power of Napoleon, and when America, enraged at the 
violations of a neutral’s rights, was about to join battle herself, 
should write of death with the philosophic calm characteristic of 
Thanatopsis. But search is vain for the thought of war in the 
poem. Those who die ‘‘withdraw in silence from the living’’; 
they shall ‘‘one by one’’ be gathered to the grave. But then, 
there might have been many things in 7hanatopsis that are not 
there. The poem has a unity of thought which admits of no 
consideration of any idea but the one thesis which it expounds. 

The consideration of death is forced upon Alan Seeger by the 
circumstances in which he finds himself as a soldier of the 
French Foreign Legion. Death is not a frequent topic in his 
earlier poems, or /wveni/ia. His health appears to have been no 
more rugged than Bryant’s in his early youth, but it is doubtful 
if ill-health turned the thoughts of either Bryant or Seeger death- 
ward, as it had Kirk White’s, for example. As for Seeger, he 
loved to think of pleasanter things than death. He wrote:— 


I lived in strict devotion all along 
To my three idols—Love, and Arms, and Song. 


Far indeed from Bryant to write such lines! His mind was 
**sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’’ He came to the 
contemplation of death partly because of a mind which, by its 
very nature, found in death a necessary object of its thought; 
and partly because of the influence of Kirk White, Robert Blair, 
and Bishop Porteus, minor poets of England whose verses upon 
the subjects of death and the grave made, as he himself con- 
fesses, a deep impression upon him. The appeal which our mor- 
tality made to Bryant’s imagination affected him throughout all 
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of his long life. In the Oxford edition of Bryant’s poems there 
are, exclusive of translations, 177 poems. Of these forty-two 
treat in whole or in some important part, of death. The gloom 
of death and the comforting presence of Nature were Bryant’s 
diapason; and in 7khanatepsis both themes find their noblest 
expression. 

The result of the varying circumstances in which the two 
poets were placed in respect to their subject might be expected 
to have the effect of making death seem more imminent and per- 
personal to Seeger. ‘‘I have a rendezvous with Death,’’ he 
writes in one of his most effective poems. We must not, how- 
ever, lose sight of the fact that the 7hanatopsis was very per- 
sonal for Bryant. I cannot doubt that it was written largely to 
comfort himself, as it were, to quiet the misgivings of his own 
heart, to ‘‘sustain and soothe’ his own mind ‘‘when thoughts of 
the last bitter hour’’ came “‘like a blight’’ over his own spirit. 
Such an hypothesis gives us a reason for his hiding the poem 
away as he did, instead of showing it to his father, who was his 
counsellor and critic, and to whom it was his custom to submit, 
in those days, all the verses he wrote. Perhaps the difference 
in the immediacy of the gloom of death to young Bryant and 
young Seeger was not so great after all: death is ever imminent 
for all who are mortal, and differences are largely in the keen- 
ness of our perceptions of its nearness. 

Alan Seeger loved Nature, too. If I may use somewhat in- 
definite terms, Bryant’s was the philosophical or ethical attitude 
toward Nature, while Seeger’s was romantic. Let me quote the 
first two strophes of the poem, the first line of which I have 


already used :— 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath— 
It may be | shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 
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Here Nature, so far from relieving the pain of the contempla- 
tion, as in 7hanatopsis, accentuates it. Seeger took a lively 
delight in the loveliness of flowers, and sunshine, and sky, and 
colors—always colors; he did not seek in them for lessons, or 
for a guide to action. This is Sonnet XII, the last of the latter 
series :— ; 

Clouds rosy-tinted in the setting sun, 

Depths of the azure eastern sky between, 

Plains where the poplar-bordered highways run, 

Patched with a hundred tints of brown and green,— 

Beauty of Earth, when in thy harmonies 

The cannon’s note has ceased to be a part, 

I shall return once more and bring to these 

The worship of an undivided heart. 

Of those sweet potentialities that wait 

For my heart’s deep desire to fecundate 

I shall resume the search, if Fortune grants ; 

And the great cities of the world shall yet 

Be golden frames for me in which to set 

New masterpieces of more rare romance. 


But ‘‘Fortune’’ did not grant; he has ‘‘returned once more’’ to 
Earth, but in a very literal sense indeed. 

In Bryant’s poem, ‘‘The Old Man’s Counsel,’’ it has seemed 
to me there is to be found the keynote of much of Bryant’s verse 
concerning Nature. The gist of the “Old Man’s Counsel” is given 
thus :— 


’ 


Wisely, my son, while yet thy days are long, 
And this fair change of seasons passes slow, 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield— 
All that they teach of virtue, of pure thoughts 
And kind affections, reverence for thy God 
And for thy brethren ; so when thou shalt come 
Into these barren years, thou mayest not bring 
A mind unfurnished and a withered heart. 

It is remarkable how closely Bryant followed this ‘‘Counsel,’’ 
and how many of his poems, especially those written before he 
was fifty, contain, usually at the end, an ethical application. 

Thanatopsis has been criticised adversely many times because 
it contains no reference to immortality. The question as to the 
propriety of any extensive reference to this doctrine in the poem 
has been settled, as I believe, in Parke Godwin’s admirable 
biography of the poet. The lines (in the version as we have it)— 

.... Sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave— 
are sufficient advertisement of the poet’s belief in a hereafter, or 
at least of his faith in his Creator, and are enough to cause the 
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deletion of the word ‘‘pagan’’ from the vocabulary of the poem’s 
critics. ‘’Pagan’’ was not a very suitable word for their pur- 
pose, anyway, for Christianity has never had a monopoly on the 
doctrine of immortality. 

That Bryant firmly believed in immortality is well attested in 
many of his poems, especially in those of his last thirty years. 
Seeger’s ideas on the subject appear to be more vague, and are 
very much more truly pagan where they appear. In ‘‘Liebestod’’ 


we read :— 
Sometimes I think that, where the hilltops rear 
Their white entrenchments back of tangled wire, 
Behind the mist death only can make clear, 
There, like Brunhilde ringed with flaming fire, 
Lies what shall ease my heart’s immense desire : 
There, where beyond the horror and the pain 
Only the brave shall pass, only the strong attain. 


More strongly defined is his fatalism. Yet that doctrine in 
Seeger, as in the pages of many other ‘‘first-hand writers’’ on 
the war, betrays its origin in the necessities of the situation. 
One is impressed that the soldier in the trenches adopts it be- 
cause uncertainty as to his own fate is thus made easier for him 
to bear. When he gives his assent to the fatalism of the trenches 
he stops worrying and becomes a better soldier for his attitude. 
Sergeant Empey admits as much in that racy and phenomenally 
popular book of his. It is all in Seeger’s ‘‘Maktoob.’’ Out of 
the fragment of a shell that killed a comrade the poet made a 
ring—grim relic—and on the seal he ‘‘bade a Turco write ‘Mak- 
toob,’’’ which is Arabic for ‘‘’Tis written.’’ And when he 
goes over the top he looks upon his ring,— 


And nerves relax that were most tense, 

And death comes whistling down unheard, 
As I consider all the sense 

Held in that mystic word. 


And it brings, quieting like balm 

My heart whose flutterings have ceased, 
The resignation and the calm 

And wisdom of the East. 


But whatever may be the genesis of the necessarianism of t! 2 
trenches, it is there, and it permeates the Later Poems of A’an 
Seeger. There are very many lines in Seeger’s poems, by t 1e 
way, that are startlingly reminiscent of Fitzgerald’s version »f 
of the quatrains of that arch-fatalist, Omar Khayyam. 
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On July 4, 1916, Alan Seeger kept his rendezvous with death 
on the ‘‘scarred slope of battered hill’’ that he had previsioned, 
at Belloy-en-Santerre. The final lines of ‘‘The Hosts’’ are per- 
haps fitting requiem :— 

We saw not clearly nor understood, 
But, yielding ourselves to the master hand, 


Each in his part as best he could, 
We played it through as the author planned. 


Bryant lived toa ripe old age. But he too met death of a 
sudden at last, with rather less of warning than Seeger had. 
One wonders rather vainly what would have been the effect on 
his fame if Bryant had died at twenty-eight instead of at eighty- 
three. We should have the poems published in his first volume, 
which was issued in his twenty-seventh year. They include 
‘*Thanatopsis,’’ ‘‘To a Waterfowl,’’ ‘‘Green River’’ and ‘‘The 
Ages’’—but only eight all told. He had many others in manu- 
script, and some not included in the book had already been pub- 
lished in periodicals when he made his first venture in book 
form, ina day when to send forth a book of American poetry 
took courage indeed. 

Youth and Death, and a hundred years; a country doctor’s 
home, and the trenches in France; a precocious New England 
lad, but one remove from Puritanism, and a ‘‘beloved vaga- 
bond,’’ whose true home was Paris: — but are not the reactions 
much the same? Appalled by the imminence of death, they 
turn to look upon Nature each in his own mood; each finds, how 
and where he may, his own solace and defence against fear; each 
resolves to make the best of it, one saying— 

And we shall! brave eternity as though 
Eyes looked on us in which we would seem fair— 
One waited in whose presence we would wear, 


Even as a lover who would be well-seen, 
Our manhood faultless, and our honor clean! 


and the other will — 


... go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


FRANK LUTHER Mott. 
New York City. 

















DODSONS AND TULLIVERS 


The Mill on the Floss may be regarded as a consummate ex- 
position of small-mindedness. In the writing of this novel 
George Eliot seems to have been impelled, not only by the de- 
sire to picture a phase of old English country life, but by the 
need to register her clear recognition of the sometimes singularly 
sinister power of pure fatuity, the mischief it can do, the vex- 
ation it can cause, the suffering it can inflict. She seems to 
have been obsessed with the idea of what has often to be endured 
in the way of misery simply because of the feeble-mindedness of 
one entirely unmalicious woman; she seems to have beheld as 
one of the chief sources of unhappiness—at least of those forms 
of infelicity which arise from causes outside one’s self—narrow- 





ness of imagination and intellect. 

It will be seen that much of the humor which saves 7he Mill 
on the Floss from dreariness is ironic, as when we are quietly 
informed of Uncle Puliet’s faculty for ignorance, or when we are 
told that Mrs. Tulliver ‘‘had not studied the question of ex- 
change, and was straining her mind after original ideas on the 
subject,’’ or when we are given an account of Mrs. Tulliver’s 
interview with lawyer Waken. Again and again in George 
Eliot’s novels have the workings of the uncultured mind been 
laid bare. The disclosure has sometimes been made ironically 
and always with marvelous astuteness; but nowhere else has the 
method been so deliberately ironic. The talk of Joshua Rann, 
for instance,—-his report of the goings-on in the village, the 
doings of the ‘‘Methodisses,’’ the sayings of Will Maskery,— 
was conceived, one feels, in the pure spirit of fun. Mrs. Holt’s 
solemn expositions are also accepted as unadulterated humor, and 
must have been so regarded even by Felix himself, who had 
much to bear because of his mother. 

It will further be seen that the whole process of Zhe Mz/l on 
the Floss is ironic. A sort of ironic contrast enables us to keep 
our emotional equilibrium. It is humorously and disinterestedly 
that we are made to view these Dodsons and Tullivers, and yet 
never for a moment are we allowed to forget the pathos of the 
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situation. Mrs. Glegg as presented to us by the novelist isa 
very amusing figure, but we are not in the least blind to the fact 
that as a companion she would be intolerable and decidedly un- 
desirable as an aunt; we know very well that, brought into 
personal contact with her, we should be inclined to join Mr. 
Tulliver in pronouncing her ‘‘a damned ill-natured woman.” 
The difficulty of assuming at all times the attitude of the on- 
looker, of viewing one’s own affairs with any degree of detach- 
ment, is clear to us; that Tom and Maggie were too inex- 
perienced, too closely placed, too intimately concerned, to per- 
ceive the ridiculous in the words and ways of their Dodson 
relatives, is also clear; that a humorous view is necessarily a 
disinterested view, that humor does not go with concernedness, 
with preoccupation, with intensity, is another truth of which 
we are sure. However much we may sympathize with Maggie 
in her resentment against her aunts for showing no eager 
tenderness and generosity, however much we may admire her 
splendid youthful outburst of indignation, we perceive the use- 
lessness of it all; we know that generous impulses are not easily 
quickened in the parsimonious mind, that the narrow intellect 
does not readily embrace opportunities for magnanimous action ; 
we perceive that these Dodson relatives were not helped by 
Maggie’s mad outbreak to any knowledge either of her or of 
themselves, and that her vehemence only filled them with as- 
tonishment, which found expression in unfavorable comment 
and dismal prognostication. In Mrs. Pullet’s willingness to buy 
the spotted table-cloths (she was always fond of spotted damask) 
and in her rejection of the silver teapot (two silver teapots 
would be a superfluity, not to mention her disapproval of the 
straight spout), we behold a humorous exhibition of character- 
istic obtusity ; we are delighted when Mrs. Pullet’s generosity is 
capped by Mrs. Dean’s lofty, ‘‘Well, I’ve no objection to buy 
some of the best things; we can do with extra things in our 
house,’’ and we chuckle inwardly at sister Jane’s scornful ejacu- 
lation, ‘‘Best things!’’ 

Yes, these Dodson aunts—Mrs. Pullet with her uncomfortably 
immaculate housekeeping, her lachrymose tendencies, her fune- 
real turn of mind, her interest in bodily complaints, her faith in 
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medication; Mrs. Glegg with her contrariness, her mood of 
severity, her air of superiority, her strict adherence to heredi- 
tary custom, her pride in the true Dodson spirit, her thankful- 
ness for her own strength of mind; Mrs. Dean with her con- 
descending airs and her kind offer of jelly—are indeed highly 
amusing. Still, in the frequent display of ill-temper and the 
scenes of wrangling and quarreling, there is a touch of coarse- 
ness, a tone of vulgarity, not found in any other of George 
Eliot’s novels; the life described does indeed fill one with ‘‘a 
sense of oppressive narrowness,’’ which, we are told, it is neces- 
sary for us to feel, if we care to understand how it acted on the 
lives of Tom and Maggie. 

The field in which the novelist is privileged to glean is a very 
wide one; it may be said to embrace every phase of life and all 
that constitutes life. The legitimacy of introducing into a work 
of fiction the sordid, the ugly, the commonplace, the vulgar, the 
unpleasant, the vile, depends entirely upon the use made of these 
elements. In fiction, whatever can be handled with skill, deli- 
cacy, and wisdom may be regarded as lawful material. If the 
author’s endeavor be to depict that struggle, that conflict between 
the outward fact and the inward impulse, which, George Eliot 
tells us, is the lot of every imaginative and passionate nature, he 
is bound to present those conditions which make up the outward 
fact. It would be absurd to conclude that a novelist is vulgar 
because he puts vulgar language into the mouth of a vulgar 
person, or that he is profane because he puts profane language 
into the mouth of a profane person; it would be absurd to refuse 
to read a story, or to pronounce it unfit to read, solely because, in 
the story, spiritous liquors are dispensed and drunk. Then one 
must bear in mind this further fact. Much that the eye or the ear 
would reject as intolerable, the imagination will accept as entirely 
eligible. A cultivated person, present as a disinterested observer 
at the dinner-party scene depicted in Zhe Mill on the Floss, 
would doubtless be more alive to the vulgarity than to the humor 
of the scene, more ashamed than amused. But, though at the 
moment of experience his feeling had been that of shame or dis- 
gust, he would probably recall the episode with amusement. 
Viewed imaginatively, the scene would present a quite different 
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aspect. Were he concerned, his wrath might even get the 
better of his self-control, and draw him into the fracas, his 
sense of shame being for the nonce in abeyance. 

And here let us pause fora moment to consider one curious 
thing about George Eliot’s humor. It is not likely that any 
one of those present at Mr. Tulliver’s dinner-table thought of 
the scene as in any way humorous. Mrs. Holt, when she pre- 
sented herself before the ‘‘three Mr. Transomes,’’ had not the 
slightest suspicion of cutting a ridiculous figure. Certainly 
those good fellows assembled at the Rainbow, discoursing of red 
Durhams and ghos’es, were not intentionally humorous. On the 
contrary, they were all dead serious—dead serious and caustic. 
Joshua Rann did not conceive of himself as funny. It seems to 
be this very unawareness that constitutes part of the humor. 
Often the humor is not as much in the thing said as in the 
curious mental processes which it reveals. In some of these 
disclosures, especially in The Mill on the Floss, as I have already 
said, the attitude of the author is decidedly ironic. Consider 
the deep ironic significance of that speech of Mrs. Tulliver’s:— 


‘*There’s no woman strives more for her children, and I’m 
sure, at scouring-time this Lady Day as I’ve had all the 
bed-hangings taken town, I did as much as the two gells 
put together; and there’s this last elder-flower wine I’ve 
made—beautiful! I always offer it along with the sherry, 
though sister Glegg will have it I’m so extravagant; and as 
for liking to have my clothes tidy, and not go a fright about 
the house, there’s nobody in the parish can say anything 
against me in respect to backbiting and making mischief, for 
I don’t wish anybody any harm; and nobody loses by sending 
me a pork-pie, for my pies are fit to show with the best of 
my neighbors; and the linen’s so in order, as if I was to die 
to-morrow I shouldn’t be ashamed. A woman can do no 
more than she can.”’ 


The unenlightened mind —its curious mechanism and its 
strange fogginess —— seems to have come under George Eliot’s 
close observation. Indeed, she seems to have bent her keen in- 
tellect to a special study of that phenomenon. In 7he Mill on 
the Floss, she has portrayed most skillfully the workings of the 
feeble mind under misfortune,—its bewilderment, its absorption 
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in narrow griefs, its unapprehension of the deeper pathos. There 

is something pathetic about Mrs. Tulliver’s mental feebleness, — 

her anxiety to acquit herself of undutifulness; her poor, piteous 

inane defense, ‘‘and I did say to him times and times, ‘What- 

ever you do, don’t go to law’—and what more could I do?’’; her 

childish wail, ‘‘I never thought it ’ud be so for worse as this’’; 
her stupid persistence in saying the wrong thing; her bewilder- 
ment in this empty life, now that ‘‘the objects among which her 
mind had moved complacently were all gone,’’ now that ‘‘all the 
little hopes, and schemes, and speculations, all the pleasant lit- 

tle cares about her treasures which had made the world quite 

comprehensible to her for a quarter of a century, since she had 

made her first purchase of the sugar-tongs, has been suddenly 

snatched away from her.’’ But the most humorous and com- 
plete exhibition of poor Mrs. Tulliver’s lack of mental faculty 
we have in her determination to seek an interview with Mr. 
Wakem. ‘‘Imagine,’’ our author says, ‘‘a truly respectable and 
amiable hen, by some portentous anomaly, taking to reflection 
and inventing combinations by which she might prevail on 
Hodge not to wring her neck, or send her and her chicks to mar- 

ket; the result could hardly be other than cackling and flutter- 

ing . . . . Mrs. Tulliver, seeing that everything had gone 
wrong, had begun to think that she had been too passive in life; 
and that, if she had applied her mind to business, and taken a 
strong resolution now and then, it would have been all the better 
for her and her family.’’ Then follows a résumé of Mrs. Tulli- 
ver’s train of reasoning: ‘‘The attorney might be a very reason- 
able man—why not? He had married a Miss Clint, and at the 
time Mrs. Tulliver had heard of the marriage, the summer when 
she wore her blue satin spencer, and had not yet any thoughts of 
Mr. Tulliver, she knew no harm of Wakem. And certainly to- 
wards herself—whom he knew to have been a Miss Dodson—it 
was out of all possibility that he could entertain anything but 
goodwill, when it was once brought home to his observation that 
she, for her part, had never wanted to go to law, and indeed was 
at present disposed to take Mr. Wakem’s view of all subjects 
rather than her husband’s. In fact, if that attorney saw a re- 
spectable matron like herself disposed to ‘give him good words,’ 
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why shouldn’t he listen to her representations? For she would 
put the matter clearly before him, which had never been done 
yet. And he would never go and bid for the mill on purpose to 
spite her, an innocent woman, who thought it likely enough that 
she had danced with him in her youth at Darleigh’s, for at 
those big dances she had often and often danced with young men 
whose names she had forgotten.’’ 

If Mrs. Tulliver as the victim of adversity is pathetic, she is 
still more pathetic as the mother of Maggie. That she should 
have been the mother of so extraordinary a child was her misfor- 
tune. She felt it herself. She bewailed her lot. The girl was 
brown-skinned. The mother could conceive only of a_fair- 
skinned child. The girl’s hair would not curl. Curled hair 
alone was the mother’s criterion of beauty. It was a deep griev- 
ance that the she should have had ‘‘but one gell, and her so 
comical.’’ She verily believed that the child was ‘‘half an idiot 
in some things,’’ because when sent upstairs to fetch anything, 
she sometimes forgot what she was gone for and would perhaps 
sit down on the floor in the sunshine and plait her hair and sing 
to herself llke a Bedlam creature, all the while the mother was 
waiting for her downstairs. (Mrs. Tulliver did not herself in- 
dulge in day-dreams.) The child was not fond of patchwork, 
saw no sense in “‘tearing things to pieces to sew ’em together 
again.’’ The mother would have her sit and sew, “‘like a little 
lady.’’ Certainly she was incorrigible, this child of whom Aunt 
Glegg prophesied evil and in whom there were to be discerned 
none of the Dodson traits,—‘‘There isn’t a bit of our family in 
her.”’ 

That Mrs. Tulliver was mother of so extraordinary a child was 
Maggie’s misfortune likewise. It was hard that the child must 
suffer because of her mother’s imbecility; she must be vexed 
with falling locks, because her mother would have her hair curl; 
she must suffer ignominy, because her mother could not take a hu- 
morous view of the shorn locks, and had not the wit to perceive 
the motive which prompted the hair-cutting trick ; she must be de- 
nied the joy of going in the gig with her father when he went to 
fetch Tom from the academy, because the day was too wet for a 
little girl to go out in her best bonnet (the stupidity of it!); she 
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must bear injustice and depreciation (is depreciation ever good 
for one?), because the mother lacked the mental calibre requisite 
for the discernment of what the more enlightened beheld as the 
promise of uncommon personal and spiritual beauty. 

Doubtless more children suffer from being the offspring of in- 
capable mothers—incapable with the Mrs. Tulliver kind of in- 
capability—than the world has any knowledge of. Such cases 
represent conditions which cannot very well be remedied, and 
which do not come under the observation of social and philan- 
thropic workers. And, after all, it is difficult to say which is 
the more deplorable, a mother’s inability to recognize in her 
child rare and exceptional qualities, or a mother’s blindness to 
her child’s weakness and defects; it is difficult to say which 
mother is doing her child the greater injustice, she who is stu- 
pidly blind, or she who is foolishly blind. Stupidity, oftener 
than not, is the basic defect in both mothers. Hence the great 
need of the fullest intellectual development. 

In Maggie’s case, the reality of the situation is indisputable; 
yet one cannot help asking, as one often asks concerning the ex- 
periences of real life, was all the trial needful, the chilhood vex- 
ations, the fault-finding, the depreciation, the girlhood loneliness 
and privation, the sordidness and dreariness? We are told that 
‘she rebelled against her lot, she fainted under its loneliness, 
and fits even of anger and hatred towards her father and mother, 
who were so unlike what she would have them to be—towards 
Tom, who checked her, and met her thought and feeling always 
by some thwarting difference—would flow over her affections 
and conscience like a lava stream, and frighten her with a sense 
that it was not difficult for her to become a demon.’’ Can we 
say that the fondness and indulgence she longed for would not 
have been good for her? Can we declare that a gratification of 
all her eager, passionate longings for all that was beautiful and 
glad, a satisfying of all her blind, unconscious yearnings for con- 
tent and happiness, would have hindered her soul’s growth? Why 
should life be so full of struggle, so full of that conflict between 
the outward and the inward, and so dimmed and saddened by 
those painful collisions which come of it? We are told that the 
little girl Maggie instinctively behaved as if she were quite un- 
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conscious of Philip’s deformity; that ‘‘her own keen sensitive- 
ness and experience of family criticism sufficed to teach her this 
as well as if she had been directed by the most finished breed- 
ing.’’ Iam inclined to believe that her own keen sensitiveness 
would have sufficed, even had there been no experience of criti- 
cism, for Maggie’s instincts (not in matters of self-interest, but 
in whatever pertains to the spirit) were swift and unerring. It 
was indeed this extraordinary spiritual development that consti- 
tuted Maggie’s exceptionalness and lovableness. 

One can easily imagine the glorious creature Maggie would 
have been, if her need of some tender, demonstrative love, her 
thirst for all knowledge, her love of beauty, had been satisfied ; 
it is easy to imagine the blossoming out of her soul. ‘‘You were 
so full of life when you were a child,’’ Philip Wakem said to her 
at one of their meetings in the Red Deeps, remonstrating against 
her effort to gain resignation through privation. ‘‘I thought you 
would be a brilliant woman—all wit and bright imagination. 
And it flashes out in your face still, until you draw that veil of 
dull quiescence over it.’’ Even in spite of the heavy weight that 
had fallen on her young heart, in spite of the sordid tasks, the 
weary, joyless hours, the privation of all pleasant things, her 
graces of body and mind became more and more apparent. So 
perhaps, after all, we have no occasion to bewail her lot, though 
the question arises, Do people really grow good through suf- 
fering? 

And Tom Tulliver—what shall we say of him? In literary crit- 
ticism, Tom, I think, has had rather more than his share of 
praise. Leslie Stephen pronounces him one of the most success- 
ful of George Eliot’s male characters—most successful because 
most masculine. Tom does indeed possess some sterling quali- 
ties, such as integrity, uprightness, strength of purpose, pride, 
sense of duty. In his devotion to business, as well as in the 
practicality of his mind,—also in his unimaginativeness,—he is 
quite the modern youth. Certainly Tom Tulliver is not remark- 
able for depth of tenderness, or for warmth of temperament. We 
are told that he was one of those whose minds are strongly 
marked with the positive and negative (negative, notice, as well 
as positive) qualities that create severity (a significant remark): 
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“‘Tom,”’ George Eliot finds it needful to say, ‘‘like every one of 
us, was imprisoned within the limits of his own nature, and his 
education had simply glided over him, leaving a slight deposit 
of polish.’’ ‘‘If you are inclined to be severe on his severity,’’ 
she adds admonitorily, ‘‘remember that the responsibility of 
tolerance lies with those who have the wider vision.’’ Yes, the 
wider viston! It is a satisfaction to know that, in the last hour 
of his life, there did come to Tom Tulliver’s spirit a new revela- 
tion of the depths in life that had lain beyond his vision, which 
he had fancied so keen and clear. 

Now, in conclusion, one thing remains to be said. At the 
close of a fresh reading of 7he Mill on the Floss, surveying in 
retrospect the action of the story, one perceives the wisdom of 
the author’s method of exposition. It was necessary that we 
should view these Dodsons and Tullivers—their notions and 
habits, their narrow, sordid existence, their lack of instruction 
and lack of polish—both humorously and seriously, both through 
the eyes of an observer and through the eyes of a victim; it was 
necessary that we should know both how they appeared to the 
onlooker and how one among them, one of their own kin, though 
of quite different fibre, was made to suffer because of them. The 
ironic contrast presented by this twofold view was needful, lest 
we should find the pathos of Maggie’s yearnings, the sorrows of 
her troublous life, too pitiable, too moving; lest we should feel 
too intensely, too indignantly, the injustice of it all—the wrong- 
fulness. 

May ToMLINSON. 


Plainfield, New Jersey. 














THE ETERNAL CHUCKLE 


“Good Master Raymund Lully, you look wise. 
Pray correct that error.” 


If it were not for the ministrations of the chuckling race the lit- 
erature of the world would be but a sad pasture: just as the world 
itself, were it not for its occasional merry hearts, would be dis- 
mal as Tophet and life ‘‘but an old song.’’ These kindly folk 
that gad about chuckling when most are dour and glum cannot 
be too fondly praised. Mostly they are amiable and gentle 
fellows who tickle our frailties and prod us where the flesh is 
proud. But at their best they are dauntless and magnificent 
men-at-arms, knights-errant in the universe, who war with wit 
as stiletto or rapier, humor as battle-ax, for the immaculate truth. 
To the world, smugly content and primly serious in its de- 
lusions, to the man of the world, as grave in his petty common- 
wealth of gold or glory as the trilobite in its primeval mud, 
comes the chuckler :— 


‘The gravest beast is an ass; the gravest bird is an owl; 
the gravest fish is an oyster; and the gravest man a fool.”’ 


We can discern in the literature of the world three types: 
There are those who cry out with Saint Paul ‘‘The world passeth 
away and the lust thereof.’’ There are those who sputter with 
mad Simon Eyre, Lord Mayor of London ‘‘Ha! ha! A mad 
world! A mad world!’’ And there are the ‘‘passionate and mel- 
ancholy multitude’’ of poets who sing with the dead and buried 
Elizabethan— 


“Lend your ears to my sorrow, 
Good people that have any pity.” 


Though their sorrow be the same sorrow that comes to us all, no 
different. In brief, we may discern those who, looking at it 
critically from far off, despise, contemn, or renounce the world— 
refuse to take it at all; those who take it as a jest; and those 
who take it ‘‘to heart.”’ 

The greatest of these, of course, are the saints and the sages. 
Plato will be with us when Sappho and Pindar and Aéschylus and 
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Aristophanes are no longer dreamt of. Confucius will be 
moulding human lives when Li Po, who died drunk, is a wraith 
in history. And Jesus Christ and Gautama Buddha will remain 
when much of the world has withered away. The greatest of all 
are the saints, the ‘‘Way-showers.’’ And the poets have their 
place. But what of the merry men? What of these Voltaires 
and Moliéres and Rabelaises who laugh till the world’s end? 

Humor, as has been said this thousand year, is sanity. The 
humorist stands for the sanity of the universe. He is the higher 
critic, 

Human life, as an end in itself, is vain. We need not go to 
the sages to learn that. We can look out the window at the 
stars and learn it well enough. ‘‘Broken hearts,’’ exploded 
dreams, unremembered faces—all that is very petty against 
eternity. The greatest individual tragedies are microscopic, 
ultra-microscopic, against time that has been and that will be, — 
and nothing, ‘‘nothing in the world,’’ against that greater and 
timeless being within us which knows nothing of yesterday and 
to-morrow. And man’s joys areas vain as his pains. The jelly- 
fish, too, like the louse and the humble-bee, has his sorrows and 
delights. 

Man should remember this. Yet he does not. The poet— 
the representative man—reproduces for him his world and his 
emotions. He intensifies, sublimates experience. He makes 
the broken heart more broken and the blithe heart blither. If 
he has suffered, he intensifies his agony in sonnets and ballads 
and songs to the harp; if he has won delight of life, he twitters 
like a bird. But he is careful to emphasize ever that all this is 
somewhat. To the poet his love affair is the only thing in the 
world; his broken heart towers more gigantically in his dreams 
than AEtna or the Jungfrau. It is all very serious, all very im- 
portant. (The weakness of the poet is that, like Pompey the 
Great, he cannot take a joke.) He glorifies human sorrows and 
human delights. And man with his poets to sing him asleep 
goes about the world, if he be disappointed, solemn as an owl, 
or, if he be but pleased, merry as a grasshopper, vain and loud 
of mouth. His sorrows crush him and his joys make him 
drunken. 
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He becomes, then, engrossed in self. He considers the 
universe from the axle of his individuality like the fly in the 
fable which perched upon the axle of the chariot and made such 
a fluster. The eternal ideals of the God that made the world, of 
the Mind that underlies the world, he forgets. And in their 
place he sets up his own petty gods of convenience, his own 
personal ideals—of avarice, of ambition, of pleasure and vain- 
glory. His moral system is his own invention. He models it 
to suit himself, as he would design a frock-coat or select a cravat. 
His social structure, being fashioned by one who has lost all 
sense of perspective, is a crotchety, whimsical palace of unsub- 
stantial dream, thinner than air, built upon false foundations, 
and mortared with unabiding clay. It is illogical, a catalogue 
of contradictions, ridiculous and absurd. Yet he presides in it 
grave and solemn as the King of Babylon. He calls it all very 
good, grows proud. And he reigns in his palace of dreams with 
great pomp and importance until after a time when the joke is 
old the monstrous humorist, Death, brushes him into oblivion 
like an insect. 

Thus is man in the world. But, by some divine and never- 
too-much-to-be-praised dispensation, the Spirit of Comedy comes 
periodically chuckling through creation to make him hesitate 
and consider himself. The Spirit of Comedy comes whispering 
into his ear that his shams are after all but shams, and that his 
glory is after all but vain-glory. It comes telling him that his 
petty gods of convenience are merely so many mud idols, and 
laughable ones, to boot. This is salutary. Next to the saints 
and the prophets who point out to man the right path to salvation 
are those who show him he is upon the wrong. And these men, 
in whom the Spirit of Comedy is manifest incarnate, must needs 
catch his ear with laughter, or he would not note them at all. 
No more than he notes the saints. 

To the King of Babylon comes the harlequin who hints that 
the Kingdom of Babylon is but a house of cards, that even the 
death of the King of Babylon is somewhat of a jest. To the 
grave ass who bows so punctiliously to his gilded gods of con- 
vention—to the philistine who serves up so solemnly his steam- 
ing incense to his golden calves—to the poet ‘‘allured or en- 
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chanted with these transitory things under the moon’’—to these 
comes the humorist, saying, like the king in the play in whom 
defeat and disaster had awakened the cosmic sense of humor: 
**Cover your heads and mock not flesh and blood with solemn 
reverence.’”’ 

He fences laughing, but the point drives home. 

‘‘Saint Hieron, out of a strong imagination, being in the 
wilderness, conceived with himself that he saw them dancing in 
Rome; and if thou shalt either conceive or climb to see, thou 
shalt soon perceive that all the world is mad... . . m 

The Spirit of Comedy becomes incarnate periodically, as 
comets come, and the succession of the seasons. It is an un- 
fortunate generation indeed which does not have its great ironist, 
or satirist, or humorist. The world has been graced from the 
beginning by a magnificent hierarchy of laughter which stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the philosophers and the poets and the 
saints, a little below the angels,—a splendid cohort of warriors, 
clad in that invincible mail of irony or laughter, who have 
warred eternally upon human vanity and human delusion and 
human hypocrisy, showing man, if not what a god he may be, at 
least what an ass he is. 

Democritus, Aristippus, Menander, Aristophanes, Lucian, 
Juvenal, Plautus, Terence, Martial, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Cervantes, Moliére, Butler, Burton, Fielding, Smollett, 
Addison, Steele, Swift, Sterne, Voltaire, Lamb, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Keller, Richter, Heine, Meredith, Mirabeau, Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain! One can imagine their ‘‘very dust— 


“a-laughing 
For thinking of the humorous thing called life.” 


And there are those great laughers of to-day—Shaw, Chesterton, 
Anatole France. 

If there has been a finer chuckle incarnate in nature since 
Noah was a sailor than this same Anatole France, I know not 
who he was. His quiet laughter is a sword of flame. His 
humor is as powerful as a battery of artillery, though it is 
silenced and subdued. There is no man has such mastery of 
irony as he has: ‘‘ 7he daw, in its majestic equality, forbids the 
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rich, as well as the poor, to sleep under bridges, to beg bread, and ° 
to steal.”’ 

The bastions of human vanity stand most often firm against 
the onslaught of righteousness; to the dour Puritan and the 
howling dervish they offer a breast of steel. But they crumble 
at the onslaught of laughter, and their defenders scurry away. 


Joun McCvure. 


Norman, Oklahoma. 





TWO VIEWS OF EDUCATION 


Poets, according to Horace, may have any one of three ends 
in view: they may aim to instruct, or to entertain, or at once to 
profit and delight. What of teachers?—for they in a sense are 
poets, that is, literally, makers; not makers of verse, to be sure, 
or of fiction in words, but makers of character and moulders of 
intellect by the instrumentality of pleasure and pain, their prin- 
cipal tools. If their means are pain and pleasure, censure and 
praise, have they also two main purposes, or is the final object 
of education always one and the same? The chief end of educa- 
tion, I take it, must be allied to the chief end of man; and this, 
in the words of the Catechism, is ‘‘to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever.’ There we have, as it seems, a double aim— not pre- 
cisely Horatian, but reminding us of his distinction. A good 
education may therefore be defined as one which leads us to 
glorify the right things and to enjoy the right things in the right 
measure; for in truth when we discover what a man really en- 
joys and what he deems profitable and praiseworthy, we know 
his inmost nature and the essential effect of all his training. 
What, for example, do the sponsors for the new Rockefeller sys- 
tem of education deem glorious, and in what do they delight? 

I have dwelt, not by accident but intentionally, upon these 
several pairs of terms—instruction and entertainment, profit and 
delight, pain and pleasure, censure and praise, glorification and 
enjoyment; I would gladly add other examples—the old and 
the new, tradition and the present, a fixed curriculum and free 
choice, and discipline and content—upon which the follow- 
ing remarks may directly or indirectly bear; for my subject 
is ‘Two Views of Education,” and I would fain believe that 
these two views are fairly comprehensive, that they include 
the opposite opinions, however disguised or transmuted, under- 
lying the most varied discussions of pedagogical theory and 
practice. Meanwhile we shall do well to remember that for 
every pair of opposites there is commonly a third or intermedi- 
ate term to be found, as the dictum of Horace on poets might 
easily suggest. In fact, our topic is not adequately described 
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until we call it ‘Two Views of Education, and a 7ertium Quid’’; 
for neither view completely reckons with the contradictions in 
human nature—at once the best thing and the worst with which 
we are immediately acquainted. 

The two views in question are as old as humanity, and as 
young; as ancient as the Greeks, and as modern; as remote as 
the Old Testament, and as near as the New; they belong quite 
as much to America as to Europe. Both are traditional, and 
like tradition itself they are, properly speaking, neither old nor 
new but eternal. We might therefore illustrate them in many 
ways and from many sources; but I shall select as represen- 
tative of these opposite views two men who belong to the 
modern Protestant tradition, rather than the ancient classical, or 
the medieval Catholic. Both men are associated with demo- 
cratic rather than monarchical institutions; both are connected 
in our minds with republican Switzerland and the Protestant 
city of Geneva. For good or ill, the influence of each has been 
powerful, as it has been obvious, upon the education of Prot- 
estant America. The two main educational tendencies in our 
country may be fitly designated if we link one with the name 
of John Calvin and the doctrine of human depravity, and the 
other with that of Jean Jacques Rousseau and his belief, as 
he expressed it, in the original goodness of man. I invite 
the reader’s attention first to the Calvinistic doctrine of orig- 
inal sin. 

In Europe, and hence in America, the influence of Calvin is 
prior, and now might almost seem to have run its course. He 
was born in the year 1509, two centuries before Rousseau—not, 
like Rousseau, at Geneva. However, during his relatively brief 
career (for he died at the age of fifty-five) he was mainly active 
there; and from Geneva the effect of his life and learning spread 
through the countries of the Reformation, for example, to Scot- 
land, and thence to the American colonies. Thus the rigorous 
classical tradition of Princeton may easily be traced to him. But 
in general, of course, we are right in identifying the type of 
learning and the view of life which once prevailed throughout 
our Eastern colleges with the ideals of Calvin, even though these 
ideals were shared by other leaders of the Reformation. 
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For him and his followers the taint of sin is in every man and 

woman :— 

In Adam’s fall we sinnéd all, 

as the New England Primer has it. The whole man is infected. 
The natural process of generation is evil; the babe in the womb 
is guilty ; each and every infant born into the world is a sinner, 
subject to the power of the devil and under condemnation of the 
law of God unless the badness ingrained is driven out with a 
scourge. Education, therefore, cannot be purely delightful. To 
teach is not to please, and to profit is not to entertain. The na- 
tive motions of the individual soul toward glory and delight lead 
straight to self-assertion and self-enjoyment. They must be 
killed ; for learning means self-mortification in order that we may 
glorify and enjoy in the right fashion. 

The doctrine of original sin finds no great favor in America 
at the present time among so-called persons of cultivation. For 
that matter, sin itself is not a word to argue with, as are heredity, 
environment, and so on. The belief in the doctrine is supposed 
to rest upon a way of interpreting the story of the fall, in Gen- 
esis, which is no longer countenanced. That story, we are told, 
represents, not literal but poetical truth; the Church Fathers 
themselves for the most part treated it as allegory. But after 
all, interpret that story as we may, it corresponds to something 
in human nature; the notion that we come into the world with 
evil tendencies is borne out by the inner experience of every one 
of us. Call the thing by whatever name we like, what Calvin 
termed original sin represents an ultimate element in human life. 
It is, accordingly, something to which the honest educator dare 
not shut his eyes. Let him strive to render his teaching as posi- 
tive and constructive as may be, he must yet be prepared to be 
negative and to act in a destructive manner when the occasion 
shows the need. He must make the pupil learn how to deny 
himself, and we have never seen this accomplished in a living 
human being without the infliction of pain, whether mental or 
physical, or both. There is, then, something to be said for the 
Calvinistic mode of education. For one thing, beginning with 
Calvin himself it produced many scholars of wide and deep 
learning. 
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Not least among these was Milton. The great poet of the 
Reformation well exemplifies what may be expected of the tradi- 
tional rigor in teaching and studying the classics under the best 
of circumstances. It is true, in his tractate Of Education he 
clearly recognizes the desirability of introducing an element of 
pleasure in education, and the need, not of forced but of ‘‘will- 
ing’’ obedience on the side of the student. But in his own ex- 
ceedingly effective practice as schoolmaster he did not follow the 
principle of ‘‘reading without tears.’’ Aubrey says of him that 
**he took his sister’s two sons, Edward and John Philips, the 
first ten, the other nine years of age, and in a year’s time made 
them capable of interpreting a Latin author at sight, . . . and 
within three years they went through the best of Latin and 
Greek poets.’’ The biographer adds: ‘‘As he was severe on one 
hand, so he was most familiar and free in his conversation to 
those to whom most sour in his way of education.’’ Indeed, it 
is said that his first wife left his house in part because she 
could not endure the cries of distress from the pupils. To adapt 
his own words, what with mild and effectual persuasions, and 
what with the intimation of some fear, but chiefly by his own 
example, he kept them plying hard and daily until they knew the 
chief and necessary rules of good Latin Grammar, and shortly 
had them reading the authors of works on agriculture, Cato, 
Varro, and Columella—‘‘for the matter is most easy, and if the 
language be difficult, so much the better, it is not a difficulty 
above their years.’’ Doubtless he would have failed in giving 
boys the ability to read (not to puzzle out) Latin in a year, or to 
do as well with Greek in another, had there been no sourness in 
his procedure. 

I might go on to show how the tradition thus ennobled in the 
hands of Milton held sway, in teaching that was not always 
equally successful, throughout Protestant Europe and America 
well into the nineteenth century. Under less competent teach- 
ers, of course, the pupils did not learn to interpret Greek and 
Latin with ease; and the plan of driving out the old Adam by 
forcing him to grind gerunds no doubt led to many an abuse. 
Nor can we defend a study of language that does not quickly 
lead to the free communication of ideas from the author to the 
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reader. At the same time we must not forget that virtually all 
the culture we had in America during the formative years of the 
Republic was essentially classical, essentially Calvinistic, and in 
the last analysis centred in the doctrine of original sin. Even 
to-day, the stronghold of the old classical type of education is 
the South, in the sections where the stricter forms of Protes- 
tantism still maintain their integrity and where parental au- 
thority has not relaxed. 

Somewhat more than a century and a half after the death of 
Calvin, there was born at Geneva, in the year 1712, a child 
whose mother died in giving him birth, and whose irresponsible 
father allowed him to grow up without a semblance of discipline. 
This boy soon found himself in conflict with the traditions of 
his native city; his entire life might be described as a long re- 
bellion against society as he found it, and against the education 
by which society is formed. Himself undisciplined and self- 
educated (which means to some extent badly educated), in time 
he became known as a writer on the practice of education. 
Whether we give the credit to Rousseau himself for the ideas 
which have circulated as his and which his native eloquence 
rendered intelligible to the masses, or whether he gave utterance 
to beliefs which were common property in his age, is imma- 
terial. We are amply justified in associating with his name a 
conception of human nature diametrically opposed to that main- 
tained by Calvin, which we may term the doctrine of original 
goodness. With it goes a corresponding theory of education. 

Coming from the hand of the Author of all things, contends 
Rousseau, the child, like every other part of creation, is good; 
whereas in the hands of man everything degenerates. The de- 
pravity we observe in those about us is not inborn; it arises 
from the first contact of the individual, a vicious contact, with 
his kind. From this first depravity all others come in succes- 
sion; the entire moral order is changed and natural feeling is 
extinguished in all hearts. Do you wish, then, that the child 
shall preserve his original form? Help him to preserve it from 
the moment he enters the world. As soon as he is born take 
possession of him, and do not let him go until he is a man. The 
Author of nature has given children an active principle, but in 
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a state of nature He leaves them with little power to indulge it 
to their own injury. But no sooner do those about the child 
permit him to regard them as the instruments of his will, whom 
he can set in motion, than he uses them in following his own in- 
clination. In this way he becomes disagreeable, tyrannical, im- 
perious, perverse, unruly; a development, not arising from a 
natural spirit of domination, but creating such a spirit. The 
child, then, in the main, must be treated in such fashion that he 
seems to be left to himself. Our pedantic mania for instructing 
constantly leads us to teach children what they can learn far bet- 
ter for themselves, and to lose sight of what we alone can teach 
them. What, then, must be thought of that barbarous educa- 
tion which sacrifices the present to an uncertain future, loads 
the child with every description of fetters, and begins, by mak- 
ing him wretched, to prepare for him some far-away indefinite 
happiness he may never enjoy? 

It is no concern of ours to explain away the inconsistencies in 
these sentiments from Rousseau’s Emile. We need not ask 
why, if the natural inclination is always good in all men to begin 
with, the inevitable result should be that in the hands of man 
all things, including his own children, degenerate. Nor are 
we bound to reflect how it comes about that Rousseau, whose 
general tendency was inimical to Christianity and whose life 
was far from a model for the Christian, should nevertheless on 
oecasion draw close to the utterances of Christ respecting chil- 
dren and the necessity of our becoming like them. We are 
simply dealing with the ideas of Rousseau as he published them 
and as a subsequent generation of educational theorists received 
them. The child, in his view, is a child of God, and is there- 
fore good. If we free his inborn tendency from hindrances 
nature will do the rest. The teacher is simply the power that 
affords nature a chance of which nature will gladly avail itself. 
In general, under the scheme of Rousseau the child is to escape 
censure; he is not to do anything because it is traditional; he is 
to live in the present, not forced to perform actions with a view 
to his subsequent welfare; his studies are not fixed, he is free 
to choose what he will] learn; he knows nothing of discipline. In 
this arrangement, obviously, to teach is to please, and to profit 
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is to furnish harmless entertainment. The chief end of man is 
present glory and enjoyment. If the child reads at all, let him 
read without tears. But so far as I know, it is not recorded that 
Rousseau ever actually taught a living individual to accomplish 
anything, much less to read Latin or Greek in either one year 
or more; and, if pushed to extremes, we should have to admit 
that on the whole he was not well educated enough to be both 
happy and useful, always promoting and relishing the highest 
and best things in life. To employ the words of Milton, on ‘‘a 
complete and generous education,’’ Rousseau was never fitted 
‘‘to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war.’’ Yet it would be 
idle to maintain that his reflections are without value. On the 
contrary, if I am not mistaken, few of us would find it diffi- 
cult not to assent in some measure to the truth of most of his 
contentions. 

At all events, America at large has found it impossible not to 
assent tothem. And the history of American education, as we 
can see by a glance at the change which occurred in the last fifty 
years of the nineteenth century, has meant a gradual movement 
away from the ideals of Calvin and the Protestant Reformation 
toward those of Rousseau and the French Revolution. We have 
come to aim less at ultimate improvement and more at immediate 
satisfaction. Not discipline but content is the watchword. We 
are not to trouble ourselves and our students with what is old, 
difficult, unnatural, and far-away, when we and they crave what 
is new, easy, natural, and close at hand. The chief,end of man is 
to make a living and to adapt himself comfortably to his environ- 
ment. Let him know the objects that lie about him—and this 
means, we may say, not the books of permanent value (though 
libraries existing at this very moment are full of them, so that 
they are always a part of our environment), but the geology of 
his native region, and the latest number of the Oué/ook or the 
Review of Reviews. Strangely enough, no one objects to the 
study of geological strata near in point of space but in point of 
time many thousand years more remote than the Greeks and 
Romans; but indeed our theorists on education tell us to occupy 
ourselves with our neighbor and with proximate interests before 
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they give us any answer to the question, ‘‘Who is my neigh- 
bor ?’’—though the answer, as in the parable, is generally not 
the one that first occurs to the casual observer. The Repudlic of 
Plato and the Ethics of Aristotle have, after all, been neighbors 
to more well-educated minds than ever the Outlook or the Review 
of Reviews will be. Furthermore, remembering that Plutarch 
formed an inspiring item in the surroundings of the young 
Rousseau, one is tempted to recall that Emile was to be reared 
not in a chance but in a carefully selected environment; the 
principle might involve the removal of any given book or pam- 
phlet from his clutch and the substitution of ‘‘The Lives of the 
noble Grecians and Romans, compared together by that grave 
learned Philosopher and Historiographer’’ of Chzronea. In the 
type of pedagogy inspired by Rousseau the accidental circum- 
stances and the natural leaning one betrays at the outset count 
as the determining factors in one’s instruction. And so in our 
time we study English, French, and German, and, newest of all, 
Spanish, since the peoples seem to be our neighbors; and we do 
this to the disadvantage of Greek and Latin, good Samaritans 
able and willing to care for the boy who is wounded in the head 
by ignorance. So also we have the elective system in place of a 
fixed curriculum, with lectures to listen to instead of recitations 
to make, so that our students know more about taking pleasures 
than about taking pains; and we educate them for the first ten 
years of life after they leave school, rather than (to quote Rous- 
seau again) ‘‘for some far-away indefinite happiness they may 
never enjoy.”’ We will educate our boy for the chief end of 
man if you do not put the end too far ahead. But why not go 
at least as far as the pagan Plato, and train our youth with a 
view to their activities at the age of fifty? 

It seems reasonable to believe, however, that the pendulum 
has again begun to swing the other way. An excess of rigor and 
inelasticity in education is likely to be followed by a period of 
greater freedom; and again, when liberty of choice runs into 
wild license, the natural good sense of mankind will reassert the 
principles of moderation and restraint. If the cause of discipline 
and the classics suffered more and more in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, it would appear that a reaction has already 
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set in during the first decades of the twentieth. For unlimited 
choice in studies we have a well-marked tendency to substitute 
groups of studies and fixed conditions within the group. And 
though theorists declaim against the recognition of formal dis- 
cipline in the schools, here and there the nation shows signs of 
welcome to a universal military service as a means of inculcating 
punctuality, obedience, and the love of order in a lax and care- 
less generation. The complaint of business men that the college 
graduate has done what he likes so long that he has no power 
to do what he ought has brought the faculties, trustees, and 
even the alumni of universities to consider ways and means 
of improving scholarship. At least one of our colleges, Amherst, 
has definitely announced its intention of returning to ancient 
ways in the direction of rigor and of Greek and Latin —a mo- 
tion, let us say, toward the glory of God and perpetual felicity. 
We might go on to note other signs of a better time to come; for 
instance the resentment aroused throughout the country by the 
interference of the Rockefeller millions in favor of a shallow 
kind of education which we were about to discard; or the herald- 
ing by ex-President Eliot of a type of belief, or unbelief, the 
‘new religion,’’ so called, which has, like the free elective sys- 
tem, already had its little day and been found wanting. If the 
reaction against these things is already in motion as an under- 
current, calling attention to them will only serve to hasten its 
progress. 

But it would never do to imply that the belief in the natural 
goodness of man is wholly misplaced, or that the notion of uni- 
versal human depravity is the sole, and an adequate, basis for 
the practice of teaching. What we need to insist on is this: In 
educating man we have to deal with him as he is, neither an 
angel nor yet a demon. Those who have to do with children, 
even with infants, know that there is a conflict from the outset 
between good and evil in the human heart. The child, and man- 
kind, are, we know not how, at once originally good and origi- 
nally sinful... The process of educating man does mean elimi- 
nating the original sin and setting free the original goodness 
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that constitute his heritage. It makes no difference at what 
stage we meet him, so long as he is not fully educated; in the 
long run the first time we come in contact with the individual, 
whether immediately after birth, or before or after adolescence, 
or whenever it may be, we have to reckon with a contradiction 
in his very nature. Nevertheless this nature is not dual but 
one. Life itself is full of contradictions, irreconcilable in the 
abstract, which are somehow unified and even harmonized in 
practice. Now the reconciliation is effected by an art which is 
an imitation and fulfilment of life and which is likewise contra- 
dictory in itself; for the artist—the poet, or painter, or musi- 
cian —is a conscious and self-restraining workman, knowing 
what he does and directing his own action even while he gives 
way to the creative impulse; so that in some inexplicable man- 
ner he is both conscious and unconscious at one and the same 
time. In fact, successful art, like successful life, is the syste- 
matic regulation of irregular impulse for the attainment of a 
predetermined end. 

In the art of education, then, we have what looks like a double 
task, and yet isa single one. It is our function as teachers in 
some way to say with Calvin crude impulse is bad, and with 
Rousseau crude impulse is good. We must know how to kill it, 
and even in the act of doing so to make it live again. The 
teacher must be a kind of fate to his pupil, and at the same time 
must bestow upon him the supreme good gift of free will. Pain, 
the thwarting and crossing of inclination, discipline, unintelligi- 
ble hardship, cannot be omitted even from the earliest stages of 
a preparation for life, for in life every individual is certain to 
meet each and all of them; nor can their opposites be omitted. 
The original sin of the individual must be scourged and purged 
away; his original goodness must be cherished and encouraged. 
We have to recognize and harmonize the contradictory views of 
a Rousseau and a Calvin both. 

There is, as it were, a third view, comprehending and recon- 
ciling the other two and free from the excess or defect of either. 
This we may find, as Aristotle found each several virtue, in the 
mean between two extremes. Thus courage was for him an in- 
termediate state between cowardice and rashness, being neither 
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of these, and yet in a sense partaking of the nature of both, since 
the brave man is both cautious and bold; and so on throughout 
the list of human virtues as he knew them. Similarly in teach- 
ing we must strive to reach the golden mean. We cannot do 
away with the notion of discipline; we cannot ignore an ulti- 
mate something in human nature which defies the lure of gentle 
persuasion and the promise of enjoyment—a something for which 
no better name can be found than ‘‘original sin,’’ a something 
very close to the real nature of the individual. Call it what you 
will, it is there, and the teacher must deal successfully with it 
or fail in his effort to benefit the pupil. Nor, on the other hand, 
can we neglect the assistance of the native impulses of the hu- 
man heart. Between constant rigor and constant yielding in the 
treatment of inclination lies the virtue of the teacher. 

But we observe that the Aristotelian mean never lies precisely 
midway between the two extremes. It is always nearer to one 
of them than to the other—as courage hasa greater resemblance 
to rashness than to cowardice. In practice, accordingly, we 
must drag ourselves away from the extreme to which we natur- 
ally tend and struggle toward its opposite. The rash man is 
exceptional; most of us are by nature cowardly, and must attain 
to a measure of courage by aiming at boldness. Are we, then, 
in the matter of education to aim at severity or at softness? 
Must we seek to provide discipline, or to arouse interest in con- 
tent? Are we to direct our efforts toward the eradication of 
original sin, otherwise letting nature have her way, or toward 
the positive inculcation of excellence, keeping the pupil active 
in useful and noble pursuits and allowing the evil in his nature 
to die for want of exercise? 

Perhaps the answers would vary in different periods of history, 
for different periods in the life of the pupil, with different pupils, 
and with different teachers. 

No doubt the excessive drudgery of much of the older classi- 
cal training was not sufficiently tempered by a desire to enlist a 
willing obedience in the pupil through legitimate appeals to his 
curiosity and emotions. If so, the time-honored formal drill, 
blind to the surpassing interest and beauty in the tale of Ulysses, 
brought its own penalty; just as a pernicious abuse in the sub- 
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sequent elective system in studies bids fair to bring down de- 
struction upon its own head. A given period in education must 
be studied as a whole; its guardians may be called on to inter- 
fere with its drift toward a vicious extreme. 

Again, in the life of the pupil there is a time for the inflic- 
tion of less pain and a time for the infliction of more. Yet 
tender plants are not the worse for a little pruning. With 
allowance for the occasional exceptionally delicate flower the 
judicious teacher will not permit young America, even in the 
kindergarten, to fancy itself in a world devoid of shock. The 
most successful teacher of infants I happen to know about 
was Susanna Wesley, the mother of nineteen children, two of 
whom, John and Charles, became eminent, and afford an easy 
comparison with Rousseau or his Emile. In later years (July 
24, 1732) she wrote to her son John as follows :— 


Dear Son:—According to your desire, I have collected 
the principal rules I observed in educating my family. 

The children were always put into a regular method of 
living, in such things as they were capable of, from their 
birth. . . . . When turned a year old (and some before) 
they were taught to fear the rod and cry softly, by which 
means they escaped abundance of correction which they 
might otherwise have had; and that most odious noise of 
the crying of children was rarely heard in the house, but the 
family usually lived in as much quietness as if there had not 
been a child among them. 

As soon as they were grown{pretty strong they were con- 
fined to three meals a day. At dinner their little table and 
chairs were set by ours, where they could be overlooked; 
and they were suffered to eat and drink (small beer) as much 
as they would, but not to call for anything. If they wanted 
aught they used to whisper to the maid that attended them, 
who came and spake to me; and as soon as they could 
handle a knife and fork they were set to our table. They 
were never suffered to choose their meat, but always made 
to eat such things as were provided for the family. ; 
Nor were they suffered to go into the“kitchen to ask any- 
thing of the servants when they were at meat; if it was 
known they did so, they were certainly beat, and the ser- 
vants severely reprimanded. At six, as soon as family 
prayer was over, they had their supper; at seven the maid 
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washed them, and beginning at the youngest, she undressed 
and got them all to bed by eight, at which time she left 
them in their several rooms awake, for there was no such 
thing allowed of in our house as sitting by a child till it fell 
asleep. 

In order to form the minds of children, the first thing to 
be done is to conquer their will and bring them to an obe- 
dient temper. To inform the understanding is a work of 
time, and must with children proceed by slow degrees, as 
they are able to bear it; but the subjecting the will is a 
thing that must be done at once, and the sooner the better; 
for by neglecting timely correction they will contract a stub- 
bornness and obstinacy which are hardly ever after conquered, 
and never without using such severity as would be as painful 
to me as tothe child. In the esteem of the world they pass 
for kind and indulgent whom I call cruel parents, who per- 
mit their children to get habits which they know must be 
afterwards broken. Nay, some are so stupidly fond as in 
sport to teach their children to do things which ina while 
after they have severely beaten them for doing. When a 
child is corrected it must be conquered, and this will be no 
hard matter to do, if it be not grown headstrong by too 
much indulgence. And when the will of a child is totally 
subdued, and it is brought to revere and stand in awe of its 
parents, then a great many childish follies and inadverten- 
cies may be passed by. Some should be overlooked and 
taken no notice of, and others mildly reproved; but no wil- 
ful transgression ought ever to be forgiven children without 
chastisement less or more, as the nature and circumstances 
of the case may require. I insist on the conquering of the 
will of children betimes, because this is the only strong and 
rational foundation of a religious education, without which 
both precept and example will be ineffectual. But when this 
is thoroughly done, then a child is capable of being governed 
by the reason and piety of its parents till its own under- 
standing comes to maturity, and the principles of religion 
have taken root in the mind. 

Our children were taught, as soon as they could speak, 
the Lord’s prayer, which they were made to say at rising 
and at bedtime constantly; to which, as they grew bigger, 
were added a short prayer for their parents, and some col- 
lects, a short catechism, and some portion of Scriptures, as 
their memories could bear. They were very early made to 
distinguish the Sabbath from other days, before they could 
well speak or go. They were as soon taught to be still at 
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family prayers, and to ask a blessing immediately after, 
which they used to do by signs, before they could kneel or 
speak. 

They were quickly made to understand they might have 
nothing they cried for, and instructed to speak handsomely 
for what they wanted. They were not suffered to ask even 
the lowest servant for aught without saying ‘*Pray give me 
such a thing’’; and the servant was chid if she ever let 
them omit that word. 

Taking God’s name in vain, cursing and swearing, pro- 
fanity, obscenity, rude, ill-bred names, were never heard 
among them; nor were they ever permitted to call each other 
by their proper names without the addition of ‘‘brother’’ or 
**sister.”’ 

There was no such thing as loud playing or talking al- 
lowed of, but every one was kept close to business for the 
six hours of schoo]. And it is almost incredible what may 
be taught a child in a quarter of a year by a vigorous appli- 
cation, if it have but a tolerable capacity and good health. 
Kezzy excepted, all could read better in that time than the 
most of women can do as long as they live. 


Again, the individual teacher must consider himself and his 
own tendency, and if he be convicted of sin must. strive 
toward the opposite pole in an attempt to become a virtuous 
waster of his art and craft. Does he harp immoderately on the 
rudiments of diction and grammar and never bring his pupils to 
think of Latin as a means of communication between intelligent 
human beings? Do these pupils halt and stumble through four, 
or it may be six, books of the 4nxetd without ever discovering 
how the whole great epic works out at the end? Do they toil 
through some hundred lines of the Odyssey, unaware that the en- 
tire story is in fact the most captivating romance that could pos- 
sibly fall into their hands? In a word, does the teacher see to it 
that the values of little things (and I do not underrate their 
value) are properly subordinated to the values of great? 

But leaving the possible differences in the needs of other times, 
and the probable differences of tendency among individuals, 
what shall we say of the general need in American education at 
present? Do we err on the side of too much or too little sever- 
ity in dealing with the inborn and acquired inclinations of our 
charges? Who will contend that as a nation we are rigorous 
enough in our demands upon students? I do not mean that we 
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are not asking or permitting them to do too many things, since 
the very multiplicity of studies in our scheme of general edu- 
cation savors of laxness and not of rigor. But what has be- 
come of the training that will lead a boy or a girl to take pains? 
I know there are schools where the intellectual discipline is 
effective. But in general have we not lost sight of the truth 
that the subjects we teach are a means and not an end; that by 
aiming to produce character we succeed better in instilling 
knowledge? Is it any longer the common belief that the promis- 
ing youth is the one who, to speak in terms of Plato, will endure 
the lower, immediate pain for the sake of the higher, ultimate 
satisfaction? who delights in meeting and overcoming difficulty 
in the things of the mind? who will take up his cross daily with 
gladness and endure it with joy for the sake of the crown gleam- 
ing in the distance? who will glorify the humble toil and will 
enjoy the high reward in prospect? 

We need more of the spirit of Calvin and less of the spirit of 
Rousseau in American education. When the nation has been 
tending to excess in one direction, the educational leader will 
not try to drive it into a greater excess of the same kind; he will 
help, where he can, to restore the golden mean. All honor, then, 
to the teachers of the ancient classics. They constantly plead 
for those studies which in former years have proved themselves 
capable of furnishing the discipline that preserves the intellec- 
tual life of the nation. They are not misled by superficial dis- 
tinctions between the old and the new, the near and the remote, 
for, being nourished on the literatures of Greece and Rome, 
from which the chaff has been blown away and of which the 
wheat alone remains, they hold fast to the permanent and the 
essential irrespective of time and place. 

Yet we cannot return to a former age save in imagination. If 
it be true that, to be well educated, we must be born again and 
must become as little children, nevertheless we cannot actually 
reénter the womb of time and again de little children. The 
study of the ancient classics can never again be what it was be- 
fore the advent in the curriculum of English and the modern 
Continental languages and literatures. But it can be more than 
ever it was in the past if the teachers of all the humanities will 
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coéperate in handing on the tradition, not of words but of ideas. 
If classical culture is to perform its proper function in American 
life, we must not simply give heed to the mint, the anise, and 
the cummin of diction and syntax, neglecting weightier matters, 
such as the meaning of a work of literary art as a whole. We 
may glorify the detail only as a means to the enjoyment of the 
entire masterpiece. 

But, after all, it is for the teachers of the classics to tell us 
moderns, us teachers of English, French, and German, what to 
do. It is our place to encourage them, and theirs to admonish 
us. It is for them to insist that in literary and linguistic studies 
we should give more of our time to what is lasting, and less to 
what is transient—more to the works of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
and Lessing, than to Storm’s /mmensee, Gerstacker’s Germels- 
hausen, Heyse’s L’ Arrabbiata, Baumbach’s Das Habichtsfrau- 
fein, Leander’s 7rdumereten, and Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien; 
more to the works of Corneille, Pascal, Boileau, Moliére, Racine, 
and Bossuet, than to Brunot’s Le Zour de la France par deux 
Enfants, Malot’s Sans Famille, Saintine’s Picciola, Enault's 
Chien du Capitaine, Halévy’s L’Abbé Constantin, and La Bréte’s 
Mon Oncle et mon Curé. Let us not contend that contemporary 
literature has no place in the curriculum but let us say that its 
place is very limited, since only a small fraction of it will sur- 
vive, and prove useful in the future. The Greek and Latin 
authors, as we have them, leave no room for an altogether faulty 
choice of subject-matter in a teacher with an inclination toward 
the trivial. It is for devotees of the classics to insist that we 
pay more attention to the ideas of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton than to those of the Ozt/ook and the Revtew 
of Reviews; and more to the educational theory and practice of 
Milton —a great writer, a successful teacher, and perhaps the 
best-read man of modern times—than to the shallow and ephem- 
eral speculations of those who have never thought out the rela- 
tion of the past ten days, or weeks, or years, to the vast remain- 
der of human experience. It is for them to insist also, with 
Milton, that ‘‘though a linguist should pride himself to have all 
the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them, as well as the words and lexi- 
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cons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect 
only.’’ It is for students of Greek and Latin to insist that there 
is no ‘‘discipline’’ without the acquisition of ‘‘content,’’ nor any 
true acquisition of content without strict adherence to the letter. 
Is it not their ewn Horace who finally teaches and pleases both 
in one? Is it not he and his master Plato who unite precept 
and illuminating example in such fashion as to convince us that 
no lasting pleasure is unprofitable and no true learning ulti- 
mately unpleasant? ‘‘The jabor we delight in physics pain.’’ 
The frequent reference to Milton’s tractate Of Education 
throughout this discussion has not been undesigned. The work 
makes more profitable reading than our current pedagogy, or, as 
he well knew, the current pedagogy of his own day. I only wish 
that words of mine might cause many teachers in the land to 
take its wise precepts and sound philosophy to heart. We may 
without impropriety think of the author as a follower of Calvin— 
so are we all, ina sense; but he was not so in any narrow fashion. 
We might, on some grounds, regard him as a precursor of Rous- 
seau. Certainly in the tractate, as elsewhere, he rises above the 
level of dogmatism and empiricism to a conception of a higher 
expediency, in physical, mental, and spiritual training, not far 
short of the highest. If he errs at all, he does so in ways that 
cannot harm any one in our generation. In trying to suggest an 
ideal by approaching it from either side, we may use him as an 
illustration of one aspect rather than the other; but he actually 
approximates the ideal more nearly than any one writing in the 
present day. Need I explain that I have in mind the Christian 
ideal of education? This is the education that gives a man abso- 
lute power over himself—the power to lay down one’s life and the 
power to take it up again, that is to say, complete capacity both 
negative and positive. It enables the individual] to treat his 
neighbor as well as himself, and himself as well as his neighbor; 
to flee from pain or to face it; to reject pleasure or to accept 
it; to offer his face for a second blow from an enemy or to chas- 
tise a friend—or to forgive a wife or a brother; to follow a line 
of conduct in steadfastness or to take up another with the swift- 
ness of lightning; to be both flexible and inflexible; to bring 
forth out of his treasure things new and old. In education, as 
Milton knew, the emphasis will commonly lie upon one side 
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more than the other; more upon duty to one’s neighbor, less 
upon duty to oneself, or the true balance will not be struck; 
more upon facing pain and rejecting pleasure, and upon stead- 
fastness of aim, than upon their opposites. Need I add that the 
stress will be more upon the tradition of the last twenty-five 
centuries and less upon the tradition of the last twenty-five 
years; more upon training in the classical languages and litera- 
tures and less upon training in French and German; more upon 
discipline in a higher sense and less upon ‘‘content’’ in a lower? 
Let me illustrate. Is it not better to learn a few passages of 
Homer, Virgil, and the New Testament by heart than to read 
the contents of the Sunday newspaper? 

We have heard of late, from persons whose names will be for- 
gotten in a very little while, that discipline is of very little value. 
In opposition to this superficial view I venture to quote another 
passage from an author whose name will be remembered, and 
whose words will be listened to so long as the English language 
shall be intelligible to educated men,—Milton, Ox the Reason of 
Church Government :— 


There is not that thing in the world of more grave and 
urgent importance, throughout the whole life of man, than 
is discipline. What need I instance? He that hath read 
with judgment of nations and commonwealths, of cities and 
camps, of peace and war, sea and land, will readily agree 
that the flourishing and decaying of all civil societies, all 
the moments and turnings of human occasions, are moved 
to and fro as upon the axle of discipline. So that whatso- 
ever power or sway in mortal things weaker men have attrib- 
uted to fortune, I durst with more confidence (the honor of 
Divine Providence ever saved) ascribe either to the vigor or 
the slackness of discipline. Nor is there any sociable per- 
fection in this life, civil or sacred, that can be above dis- 
cipline; but she is that which with her musical cords* pre- 
serves and holds all the parts thereof together. . . . And 
certainly discipline is not only the removal of disorder, but, 
if any visible shape can be given to divine things, the very 
visible shape and image of virtue; whereby she is not only 
seen in the regular gestures and motions of her heavenly 
paces as she walks, but also makes the harmony of her voice 
audible to mortal ears. 

LANE Cooper. 
Cornell University. 





* Milton plays on the word, which in his orthography is equivalent to 
chords. 
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As we examine the course of events leading up to the war one 
conclusion must clearly be drawn: that it was directed with 
frightful stupidity. We had invented and put to use great scien- 
tific mechanisms, but they had hammered our minds into cruel 
rhythm with their own automatic and restricted processes. We 
had developed great political and economic forces, but they had 
grown misshapen and distorted beyond the power rightly to ad- 
just. The material of life in our hands was massive, full of vital- 
ity and potential power, but our sense of form was uneducated 
and incapable of shaping it to poise and beauty. 

One reason why our minds have not been able to grasp this 
‘sorry scheme of things entire’’ is that we have never demanded 
that mind keep pace with matter. We have been afraid to 
test this surging civilization in terms of reason. We have refused 
to listen to those who would reform the structure. We have 
distrusted the philosophic mind. We have hoped that sincere 
and hearty emotion, intuition, religion would somehow manage 
the situation. It was indeed a forlorn hope. 

Our peculiar Anglo-Saxon distrust of the mind has been ap- 
parent in two of our institutions: education and government. In 
education we have on the whole given confidence only to tech- 
nical schools, where one small body of detail is mastered, to be 
sure, but at the cost of disregarding other fields of experience. 
This is exploitation of the thinking powers, and has resulted in 
a loss of mental balance and appreciation of moral values now 
lamentably obvious. And in government we have largely lost 
interest in discussion and argument as a method of arriving at 
sound policy. Congress has been more willing to resort to lob- 
bying and submit to dictation than to attempt the lost art of 
dialectic. We stand in need of a new liberalism of thought, a 
new love of learning. 

To bring this about, our liberal colleges must first of all be- 
come centres of the free intellectual life themselves. They must 
never again be regarded as social centres, business investments‘ 
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athletic clubs. They must not be controlled in the formulation 
of ideas by any outsiders, whether captains of industry or priests 
of religion. They must not allow their students to become men- 
tally stunted by narrow specialization. They must become for 
this nation what it is their especial function to be: dynamic cen- 
tres of broad and vivid thought. They must resemble Savonarola 
(according to Mr. Chesterton) in saving men from satisfaction. 
They must make us a people capable of viewing life in terms of 
understanding. 

I know no means better adapted to stimulate this attitude in 
students than by getting them in sympathy with a culture more 
keenly inquisitive and intellectually alive than any other in hu- 
man history—the Greek. No personality can challenge men’s 
eager imitation more earnestly than Socrates, with his spirit of 
inquiry and his good-humored revealing of sham and vacuous 
self-complacency among the pillars of the older generation. I 
can imagine no more invigorating exercise in freedom of thought 
and breadth of background than an investigation into the rise of 
Greek political and social institutions, from the heroic commun- 
ism of Homeric society through the days of Athenian democ- 
racy and empire; or in religion, tracing the roots of Christian 
ritual and belief back to some of their origins in Dionysiac rite, 
Platonic concept, popular and philosophic pagan dogma. 

It is merely a suggestion that I offer; but I hope it will indi- 
cate the conclusion that such study will induce a liberalism of 
thought capable of sweeping away the cobwebs of inherited 
dogma and naive intolerance which cling tenaciously in youthful 
minds. Small fear that it will bind them to the mast! It will 
rather give them the perspective necessary for the making of a 
future freed from vassalage to the present, based upon a broader 
and finer understanding of human experience. It will make 
spiritual internationalists, liberated from the prejudice of the 
clock and century, holding a concept of the present viewed in 
the light of some of ‘‘the best that has been seen and done in 


the world.”’ 
II 


But most of our living is unrational, motivated by our instinc- 
tive likes and dislikes. We shall therefore need development in 
quality of feeling. 
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The economists tells us that ‘‘the substitution of the machine 
for the tool is the significant fact in terms of which all modern 
culture may be explained.”” One might ironically correct the 
statement to read “the lack of modern culture.” For if any re- 
sult is evident in the confusion of social programmes since the 
industrial revolution, it is that we have been too busy trying to 
secure economic adjustment to devote ourselves to beauty. We 
have spent our days on our “business in life,’’ and have used up 
on sheer routine the precious vitality and nervous energy that 
might have been creating a new world. Unlike Stevenson's 
Young Belgian Royal Nautical Sportsmen, we can hardly say, 
“We are all employed in commerce during the day, but in the 
evening, voyez-vous, nous sommes sérieux.’’ No, this high seri- 
ousness we have lost, and the loss of it is tragically shown in the 
sort of environment we select and tolerate. At best we have 
thought of art as a relief, a refuge, rather than as an inseparable 
part of actual, practical living. But there is no such thing as art 
apart from life; we are all artists, only most of us are fashioning 
our living in sad unawareness of the beautiful ways to do it. 

In a society which has drugged itself with monstrosities of sound 
and color, which has sharpened no edge for sensitive and sub- 
tle sensation, which has lost the heart to care for beauty, in 
which the artist is regarded, not as a natural member, a sensibly 
revered teacher, but as an abnormality, how shall we correct our 
distorted vision, how shall we become converted? Rightly re- 
garding ourselves as a people of action, shall we not come to 
understand that actions are determined by the judgment of likes 
and dislikes that we have constantly cultivated ? 

Two voices come ringing in my ears. One is that of Socrates, 
who, standing in fifth-century Athens, might well address to us 
his winged words: ‘Are you not ashamed to set your heart on 
wealth and honors while you have no care for wisdom and truth 
and for making your soul better?’’ And with this question 
comes the equally modern one which Vachel Lindsay asks for our 


poets’ sake, — 
When will they start our vulgar blood athrill 
With living language—words that set us free? 
When will they make a path of beauty clear 
Between our riches and our liberty? 


23 
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Surely the answer is obvious. We may take it for granted that 
never until we as a people become aware of the need of cultiva- 
ting a sense for beauty and encouraging those who devote their 
lives to specific types of it shall the things of the spirit come to 
their own among us. 

I cannot see a better way to enlist men in the love of beauty 
than by calling their attention long and often to a society frankly 
eager for beauty, seeing art as life, “‘with senses all alert.”’ I 
have yet to find greater inspiration than in the clean and oceanic 
rhythm of Homer’s ideas and verse, the precious expressions of 
perfect line and balance in vases and temples of fifth-century 
Athens, the restraint, the energy in repose of the Hermes 
or the Aphrodite of Melos, the subtleties of the Anthology’s in- 
tuitive comments on life, the gracious vitality of Plato’s idealism. 


cee 06 


One of my friends wrote me from the front in France the 
other day of his impressions. ‘How I love this country and 
people,” he said. ‘There is such quiet certainty, such vigorous 
serenity. We are so half-baked by comparison.” 

He found frank expression of what is, I believe, the chief 
failure of our social will: the lack of a quality of moderation, the 
golden mean. It is the attitude that Graham Wallas in his careful 
analysis of the ‘Great Society’’ declares is our urgent need, for 
“division of labor has been carried to the point where the mass 
of mankind have too much, some too little to do, for Happiness.”’ 
Mr. Wallas pictures in the well-organized society some such sit- 
uation as he found in Norway, where the workers ‘‘seemed to 
respect themselves, to be capable of Happiness as well as of 
pleasure and excitement, because they were near the mean in the 
employment of their faculties.” 

Moderation was an instinct with the Greek, though a rigor- 
ously cultivated one. It was built up wisely because of a na- 
tional need. Greece schooled herself in restraint because of her 
danger from an excess of vitality that missed its mark. We 
suffer from a similar danger, due to an undeveloped and con- 
fused environment. We must learn to achieve simplicity. Homer 
can be our teacher, his heroism shot through with wholesome 
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sanity; A®schylus with his moral earnestness ; Sophocles, seeing 
life serenely and whole; Socrates, ethical idealist, but a humor- 
ist as well, balanced and self-contained; Aristotle, clearest for- 
mulator of the principle. 


IV 


I approach the delicate matter of method. Granted that we 
need to cultivate these three attitudes, and that Greek civiliza- 
tion had them in significant measure, what shall we therefore 
decide to do? Must we all learn the Greek language in order 
to become “lovers of beauty without extravagance and of wis- 
dom without unmanliness?’’ Why force new wine into old bot- 
tles? Cannot our students get the same stimulation in a more 
direct and modern way? 

If Greece possessed and expressed these attitudes in sup- 
remely compelling fashion, as I believe she did, it would na- 
turally seem that our boys should take unto themselves this en- 
vironment of objects, ideas, and persons. This would be true 
enough, say critics of the proposal, provided the environment 
were a natural one and easily assumed. But in the case of 
Greek we find the way so beset with difficulty that the effort is 
decidedly not worth the while. Practically the same results can 
be more effectively and promptly gained by using modern ma- 
terial. I do not believe this is a valid objection, and present the 
following plan as a simple and natural method of exposing col- 
lege students to Greek influence. 

A course in Greek, knowledge of the language not essential, 
can and should be a one-year required subject for freshmen in 
liberal colleges. Boys need not know the language in order to 
realize the chief benefits that Greek can give. A year’s course 
in the development of Greek thought and culture, using source 
books, literary masterpieces in translation, the stereopticon, will 
induce an attitude and outlook, the things we most desire. A 
rapid and discriminating study of the customs, art, ideals, insti- 
tutions of the AZgean culture, Homeric period, Ionian cosmo- 
politanism, can be made without a knowledge of the Greek 
language; the Spartan military idea can be compared with 
Athenian democracy; the literature of Athens’s fifth-century per- 
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fection and fourth-century critical alertness, even in translation, 
can engage a man’s soul; any college boy can drink deep of the 
inspiration of Greek art, seen only in pictures; and a study of 
Socrates, his philosophic background, dialectical method, ideas of 
goodness, religious faith, and influence, can make a freshman con- 
clude that “the unexamined life is not worth living’ and venture 
forth on that very dangerous and rewarding quest: the discovery 
of his own soul. I believe in such a course, making use of all the 
Greek material available to appeal in sensory and intellectual ways, 
because I have seen it work. My keenest delight last year was to 
watch freshmen awaken under its stimulating vitality. 

I would not say that there is small place for a study of the 
Greek literature in the original. Those students who by aptitude 
are fitted for it, I have no hesitation in saying, should be given 
the more thorough understanding of Greek which a mastery of the 
language alone can afford. And this is not alost cause. Even the 
study of the language is on the increase, in the colleges. Last year 
in one college of 500 more than fifty students started the study. 
Similar tendencies have been recorded fairly generally of late 
years as preparatory schools have discontinued the instruction. 
Books have been recently published to suit the requirements of 
college beginners, giving the grammar very succinctly and bas- 
ing the exercises and translation from the start on Plato, the 
Anthology, popular epigrams, Herodotus; material of great in- 
trinsic value apart from the language study, in that it offers 
direct access to the finest thought and expression in all Greek 
literature. Much is still to be said for the study of Greek in the 
original if one is to be deeply imbued with the Greek spirit. For 
spirit does reside in the idiom and “feel” of a language. No 
German translation of Cyrano can succeed in giving me the in- 
domitable and gay and subtle spirit of France; no more can 
English, with all its characteristic excellences, reproduce the 
nuances of the more flexible and picturesque Greek idiom. 
Someone may be content to call Plymouth Rocks and White 
Leghorns both hens; but there is a difference! The man who 
can read in the original Socrates’s defence has a decided advan- 
tage over one who catches the spirit only through other forms 
of its expression. 
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The most unfortuate limitation at present, it must be frankly 
said, is the absence of teachers. It may with some justice be 
asked why the teachers of Greek at present have not made their 
profession more attractive, seeing that they have had an envi- 
ronment so spiritually stimulating. But it must be understood 
that these teachers have been trained generally to regard Greek 
material with a narrowly scientific bias. German higher criti- 
cism has done its best to bleed them white. Similarly, we may 
remember, people have read the words of Jesus and have devel- 
oped from them a cult of monasticism which has regulated the 
religious emphasis of centuries with its dogma. In both cases 
we have a right to insist upon a revival of the original. 

We need to-day, for this new presentation of Greek, men 
trained not so much in the niceties of grammar and scientific 
description of artistic data as in a humanistic and liberal ap- 
proach to Greek material. And I venture to say it is not pro- 
fessional teachers we chiefly need. Men radiantly in love with 
the spirit of Greece, themselves intellectually alive, asthetically 
eager, practically vigorous and balanced, will be needed to build 
that new society educated to completeness of life, to which we 
shall love to pay allegiance in more intelligent patriotism than 
we have yet known. No, we shall not fear for professional 
teachers, provided we have plenty of amateurs. As such we 
may well enlist ourselves together as a united army to wage this 
bright and valiant battle for the cause of Hellenism. 


WALTER R. AGARD. 
Camp Devens, Mass. 








HUN AND HUMANIST 


The political alliance of America with England and France, 
which has revealed the essential identity of American national 
ideals with those of the allies, stands out in somewhat startling 
contrast to the academic relations that Americans within the past 
few decades have established with European countries. When, 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the settlement of the 
United States had been practically completed, industrial and 
commercial development had made great advance, and the in- 
creasing pressure of a population augmented by vast numbers 
of immigrants began to bring out social inequalities and indus- 
trial unrest, so that there came about a modification of conditions 
under which a purely individualistic nation like America could 
flourish, Americans began to turn to the more complex and 
elaborate civilization of Europe for light on the problems that 
were becoming common to both Europe and America. Coinci- 
dent with this, and a part of the same movement, was the 
awakening of an interest in higher education in America, which 
resulted in the remarkable development of educational machinery, 
exemplified particularly in the rise of the American state uni- 
versity. The feeling of a need for a more perfect social organi- 
zation and for the scientific knowledge requisite for a more 
complex industrial system, and expanding opportunities in the 
academic field, drove American students in increasing numbers 
to the universities of Europe. Fora number of reasons the great 
majority of these went to Germany; so that the latter decades 
of the nineteenth century as well as the first decade of the 
twentieth might be called the era of predominant German influ- 
ence upon American thought. To set forth some reasons why 
our students went to Germany instead of to England or France, 
and to determine the nature of the German influence upon 
America, is the purpose of this article. 

In their search for enlightenment American students as a class 
avoided England probably because of the feeling that England 
had little to offer America. What was good in the English ideal, 
self-reliance and reverence for the individual, the early colonists 
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had brought over; and what was bad, the tyranny and inequality 
of English society, they had largely avoided. Besides, there 
still existed a strong anti-British prejudice, the legacy of the 
Revolution. The choice of the mentor of American enlighten- 
ment, then, lay between Germany and France. 

The notion one forms of the French character from books is 
of a people with strong social instincts and great powers of social 
cohesion, in whom rationality predominates over sentiment, who 
clarify tradition and convention with reason, who subordinate 
the individual to the group or institution, and who have achieved 
a wide diffusion of intelligence in its general and humane aspects. 
Of the Germans one is apt to think of energy, of enthusiasm 
approximating violence, of sentiment, and yet of patience and 
meticulous industry in application to facts and details. But it 
is questionable whether the character of peoples is determined by 
inherent national traits. Are they not more probably the prod- 
uct of their time and of geographical and historical circumstance? 

Pursuing this speculation, we may conceive the barbarian as 
a man of robust health, of abounding energy, of strong emotions, 
and of capability for intense enthusiasms, but given to senti- 
mentality, moodiness, and egotism, and susceptible to super- 
stition and illusion. The more civilized man is of calmer and 
more equable temper, urbane, civil, reasonable, just, self-con- 
trolled, and resigned. He is more impersonal and objective in 
his attitude, is devoted to general principles and ideas, and 
possesses mature powers of judgment. In line with this it would 
appear that the qualities of the French are those of a mature and 
advanced civilization; of the Germans, those that result from 
grafting some of the virtues of a mature civilization upon a 
stock the qualities of which are still to a great extent those of 
the barbarian; and of the English, at least of the nineteenth- 
century English, those of a civilization somewhere in its develop- 
ment between that of the German and the French. 

The qualities of the French, if we may dismiss inherent racial 
attributes as subordinate, may be accounted for by the historical 
and geographical position of France. Situated next to Italy and 
bordering both on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, she be- 
came the medium through which the Graeco-Roman civilization 
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was passed on to modern Europe and America. Being conquered 
by the Romans and adopting a form of the Latin language, she 
was occupied in assimilating the older civilization through 
several centuries in which the peoples of Britain and Germany 
were hardly touched by its influence. If the four conditions of 
a mature civilization may be enumerated as institutions and 
traditions, a national spirit due to the achievement of political 
unity, a considerable time in which the beneficent effect of in- 
stitutions and traditions may permeate society, and finally liberty, 
democracy is some form, it is clear that France has possessed 
all of these conditions. To these may be added her failure as a 
colonizer in competition with Great Britain; for emigration, 
while preserving individualism, did away, as in England, with 
the necessity of the more equable social organization which was 
imperative in countries where, as in the case of France, an in- 
creasing population had to be accommodated to static natural 
resources. 

In contrast to France, Germany, at least in the somewhat 
arbitrary perspective of the present, seems the victim of a series 
of historical misfortunes. Her later contact with civilization 
and the foreshortened period within which her institutions and 
traditions could affect her people, the fact that for years she 
suffered the blight of being the battle-ground of the contending 
rulers and nationalities of Europe, the late date—1870—in which 
she finally attained nationality and political unity, leaving but 
a scant space of a few years for her to assimilate civilization 
before taking her place as one of the major powers, all this tended 
to render her an immature leader in world affairs. Besides, 
liberty of thought, democracy in the sense that is familiar to the 
French, English, and Americans, Germany has not even yet 
attained. In the field of emigration and colonization Germany 
was also too late. Both before and after the realization of her 
national unity she had a large surplus of population to send abroad, 
but there were practically no opportunities for colonization; 
England and Spain had already appropriated most of the desir- 
able lands. The effects upon England and France—the develop- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon individualism through emigration and the 
French achievement of a rational and a democratic social organi- 
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zation through the necessity of accomodating their own surplus 
population—were both largely lost to Germany through her pe- 
riod of heavy emigration. 

The fact, however, that concurrently with the achievement of 
nationality Germany was victorious in two foreign wars served 
as a powerful stimulus to the progress of German civilization. 
The nation awoke to self-consciousness and a sense of power, so 
that there ensued a period of rapid progress comparable almost 
to the age of Pericles and the subsequent years in Athens and the 
age of Elizabeth in England. 

In these periods of stimulation of national life nations devote 
their exuberant energies to achievement in those lines of effort 
that are especially characterestic of the civilization of their time. 
In Athens the quickened mental life was expressed in literature, 
art, and philosophy; in the England of Elizabeth the exuberance 
of the people found an outlet in literature, the lyric and the 
drama. The period of German awakening was synchronous with 
the dominance of science in the thought of the world; and possibly 
in consequence of this, the achievement of the Germans was 
characteristically in the field of science. This was not without 
its dangers both to the symmetry of German civilization and the 
peace of the world; for the scientific movement in its beginning 
was frankly agnostic and naturalistic; and in its development it 
has worked rather consistently for success in the sphere of the 
practical, the economic, and the materialistic. 

Somewhere within this period of German leadership, the 
science and learning of Germany, under the domination of an 
autocratic and aristocratic form of government, was gradually 
made an instrument for promoting the imperialistic designs of 
the rulers, with the political consequences of which the world 
is tragically familiar. But the influenee of German scholarship 
upon America has been that of science without imperialism. 

In view of the foregoing, it may be more obvious why the 
American student of the latter decades of the nineteenth century 
gravitated to Germany instead of to England or France. The 
quest of that which should offset the one-sidedness of Anglo- 
Saxon individualism, an anti-British prejudice in many cases, 
an academic preparation inadequate for graduate study at 
Oxford or Cambridge but sufficient for candidacy for the German 
Ph.D. degree, a desire to study under many of the acknowledged 
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leaders of scientific thought, the dominant tendency of the age, 
and possibly the affinity of one unlicked-cub civilization for an- 
other, sent the American to Germany instead of to England. 
And for much the same reasons he chose the exuberant and ag- 
gressive specialized learning of Germany in preference to the 
more sedate but harmonious culture of France. 

The good effects of German scholarship upon America are too 
well known for present comment; they are the benefits of the 
scientific temper and of scientific achievement; and they have 
doubtless done much to strengthen America as a champion of 
democracy and a foe to German imperialistic aggression; but the 
subject of this paper is rather the bad than the good effects of 
Germany upon America. And the bad effects were the natural 
outcome of the influence of a partly civilized people suddenly 
acquiring scientific efficiency and leadership without the basis 
of a permeative traditional culture and the humanistic perspective 
that could adjust natural science to a well-ordered and harmoni- 
ous system. In fine, Germany is and has been suffering from 
precocity in civilization. She has tried to cram within a much 
foreshortened period a ration that France has heen masticating, 
digesting, and absorbing for centuries. Germany has not had 
time or all the conditions for assimilating civilization. Her 
people still exhibit the characteristics of our theoretical bar- 
barian. We have well-authenticated evidence of their irritable 
self-esteem, sentimentality, and violence, and of their capacity 
for self-deception. They are characteristically deficient in the 
power of making sane generalizations; in a word, they lack 
judgment, a common trait of the precocious. 

The effect of this unbalanced temper upon learning and schol- 
arship has shown itself in the emphasis on the material over the 
ideal, on the practical over the theoretical, on the detailed fact 
over the general principle. Specialism is pushed so far that 
hypotheses and Jaws are lost to view in the welter of details and 
laboratory experiments. All subjects are approached by the 
scientific method, even where that method is least applicable. 
Literature is subordinated to philology. Analysis of character 
and ideas, the tracing of larger relations, is ignored; and poetry 
is often regarded merely as so much material for grammatical 
investigations. Source-studies and problems of authorship are 
undertaken of literature that is not read by the public or studied 
in the classroom. Historical investigations end in the discov- 
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ery of the isolated fact, without suggesting any principle or cor- 
relation or applicability to the present or future. As one ob- 
server has phrased it, ‘‘The assimilation of fact, however im- 
portant, sinks into insignificance beside the discovery of fact, 
however trivial.’’ The greatest aggregation of American scholars, 
the Modern Language Association of America, assembles an- 
nually either to tell or to hear some new thing; but the special- 
ism of the articles that are subsequently published is so narrow 
that but few, one is informed, are read even by the members, 
who support the publications. Indeed, under this extreme 
specialization and quest of the forgotten or the novel fact, Amer- 
ican scholarship has entered upon a period of diminishing return. 
Intellectual cooperation, at least in the field of cultural studies, 
is well-nigh out of the question: so that our modern university 
has been aptly defined as ‘‘an aggregation of infinitely repellent 
particles.’’ In fine, learning, the prime function of which, in 
our view, is to civilize, has degenerated into pedantry; it is 
a sort of conventual diversion or emulation in some secluded 
cloister of the intellect; and in many of the works of its most 
prominent exemplars has scarcely more vital relation to life and 
society than have billiards and chess. In view of these facts, 
one would not, I believe, make an unwarranted inference if he 
traced much of this confusion of intellectual values in America 
to the one-sided and inharmonious scholarship and civilization 
of Germany. 

That this inference is justifiable may be argued, also, from 
recent events in world politics. The emphasis placed by the 
Germans on detailed facts to the exclusion of generalizations and 
the cultivation of judgment, or perhaps their devotion to phi- 
lological science to the exclusion of imaginative literature has 
contributed toward their inability to know either themselves 
or others. They have exhibited an egotism that borders on 
egomania. They have shown such an incapacity for understanding 
other peoples that they have recently suffered a number of 
decisive diplomatic defeats. This may be due singly or col- 
lectively to immaturity of judgment, excess of egocentric senti- 
ment, or a lack of the imaginative sympathy that is requisite for 
psychological insight and just estimate of others. At any rate, 
it is probably due to some phase of immaturity of German civili- 
zation, to their subordination of humanism and culture to a 
worship of the materialized fact. 
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Of recent years, however, the American academic world has 
been gradually passing out of the dispensation of German Kul- 
tur. The traditions of British culture, which belonged to Amer- 
ica almost as much as to England, and the intellectual intercourse 
between Great Britain and America, especially such as exists 
between the generally cultivated public of the two countries, 
have tended to loosen the intellectual bonds between Germany 
and America. The same process has gone on somewhat tenta- 
tively and cautiously in our colleges and universities, where Ger- 
man scholarship had intrenched itself firmly on the commanding 
heights of academic authority. But the war has at last opened 
the eyes of our university administrators and senior professors 
to the crudeness and inharmoniousness of the spirit of the pres- 
ent German civilization. Our Germanized universities are en- 
tering upon a transition, and there are signs of dissatisfaction 
within our Germanized graduate schools. At least, the process 
is under way, and apparently the direction of progress is along 
the line of its further growth. Already it has been proposed 
that we discontinue our system of exchange professorships with 
Germany and establish closer academic relations with Britain 
and France. To anyone who has followed the conduct of the 
British people in the war, who is in touch with recent British 
politics and literature, and who has noted the lucid and imper- 
sonal pronouncements of their publicists and writers upon con- 
temporary world politics, it is evident that the civilizing process 
has of late years been unusually rapid in England. A nation 
that has voluntarily abandoned an achieved imperialism, that has 
listened with zsthetic approval, yet undisturbed moral equilib- 
rium, to the spontaneous overflowings of the junker spirit of 
Kipling, and that has won a reputation all over the world for 
justice and fair dealing, is a more worthy subject of emulation 
than the Germany of yesterday or to-day. France, who has 
always been in the van of civilization, may now assume her 
rightful place as a guide toward the more organic world society 
of the future. And possibly, after the war, if America wishes 
to show her magnanimity and the liberality of her resources, she 
might make an academic investment of world-wide import by 
establishing scholarships for teachable Teutonic youths at the 


universities of France. 
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NIETZSCHE AS A TONIC IN WAR TIME* 


‘Live dangerously .. . . beyond goodandevil . . . . free from 
morality of the herd. ... . Be hard and without pity... . . 
Let the herd serve the Superman. ... . Nothing true or per- 
fect exists... .. The only reality is yet tobe... . . Chris- 
tianity is responsible for the slave morality. ... . God is 
dead. .... Society exists for the sake of the Superhuman that 
aa Let war go on until the real aristocracy rules. 
The Will to Power is the only real force in the Universe.”’ 


We hear such accents as these, and unbidden rise to our lips 
the words, ‘‘Poor, mad Nietzsche!’’ But what do we say when 
we hear expressions like the following: ‘‘Whoso hateth not his 
father and mother cannot be my disciple... . . Let the dead 
bury their own dead... .. Sinners and harlots shall enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven before the righteous. ... . Violent 
men take the Kingdom of Heaven by force... . . The stronger 
man bindeth the strong man and spoileth his goods... . . 
Many are called, but few chosen... . . Whatsoever sins ye re- 
mit, they are remitted... . . Whatsoever ye bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven... . . Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel... . . There be some standing here 
that shall not taste of death until the Kingdom of God shall come 
with power... . . Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect... .. I came to cast fire upon earth, and 
I would that it were already kindled... . . I came to bring 
not peace, but a sword. .... Sell your cloak and buy a 
sword. .... If my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight... . . When the Son of Man comes shall he 


* The Will to Freedom, or, The Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel of 
Christ; being the Bross Lectures delivered in Lake Forest College, Illinois. 
By John Neville Figgis, D.D., Litt.D., of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Honorary Fellow of S. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1917. Pp. xiii+-320. $1.25 net. 

Nietzsche the Thinker: a Study. By William Mackintire Salter, author 
of First Steps in Philosophy, and Anarchy or Government? An inquiry 
in Fundamental Politics. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1917. $3.50 net. 
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find the faith on the earth? . . . . Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites. Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how 
can ye escape the judgment of hell!’’ 


We judge the words of Jesus in their context and in connection 
with His character: even so, after nineteen centuries of interpre- 
tation we cannot surely claim to understand His cryptic utter- 
ances, His gnomic sayings, His puzzling parables, His baffling 
allegories, His violent paradoxes. Now Jesus was well and 
strong, and untold multitudes have had the will to believe in 
Him. Nietzsche was sick and weak, and lived and died in 
loneliness. Jesus does not need our tolerant charity: Nietzsche 
receives scorn and contempt; or worse still, the praise of those 
he would have despised. Dare we compare these two figures, 
the Son of Man and a son of man that died an imbecile? The 
answer comes quickly: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.’’ Nietzsche 
would have scorned the thought of being one of the least. Yet 
it was Nietzsche who discovered the so-called Superman, the 
Son of Man to be, and it was the same Nietzsche who in a private 
letter to his sister likened himself to a child lost in a howling 
wilderness and needing a master to lead him out. He was ready 
to serve the U/bermensch in every way possible. His chief mis- 
take was that of the Jews: he did not know the Messiah when 
he saw Him. Rather he saw only a distorted image of Him. 

Dr. Figgis is right in his contention that Nietzsche was criti- 
cising a false Christianity: the latter reacted against the smug 
pietism of his family, the pessimism of Schopenhauer and the 
pacifism of Tolstoy, and mistook these stunted forms of Christian- 
ity for the real Christian faith. Although we can hardly accuse 
Dr. Figgis of a depth of insight that he would probably disclaim, 
his lectures to the Lake Forest students seem very suitable to 
his purpose, cordially appreciative of Nietzsche, and as free from 
ecclesiastical pedantry as could be expected. We cannot agree 
with him, in spite of his notorious informant, General ‘‘They 
Say,’’ that Nietzsche had anything to do with bringing on the 
war. In this matter Mr. Salter exhibits the more independent 
judgment, as we shall show further on. That an ecclesiastic of 
the Church of England could show generous appreciation of 
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Nietzsche in spite of believing that the latter helped on the war, 
can readily be seen by grouping a few of Dr. Figgis’s appreci- 
ations: ‘‘The passion of his flaming soul, his sincerity, his sense 
of beauty, his eloquence, the courage of his struggle with ill 
health, the pathos of that lonely soul craving for sympathy, his 
deep psychological insight and sense of prophetic mission — all 
these gave him a spell which is hardto resist’’(p. 8). ‘‘Nietzsche’s 
life showed not only great heroism in its struggle with ill health, 
but was, in its noble simplicity and poverty and unwearied 
interest in high things, an example to an age sunk in vulgar 
money-making”’ (p. 49). ‘‘There is always something of the 
eternal undergraduate about Nietzsche. The undergraduate is 
not insincere. But he honestly believes himself more shocking 
than he is. He is astounded alike at his cleverness, his melan- 
choly, and his profundity. A little later he learns that all clever 
young men go through this phase’’ (p. 248). ‘‘In a new age, very 
childlike, he calls to all with the spirit of youth, to try all ex- 
periments, to shrink back neither for fear nor for love, neither 
for God nor for man, neither for good nor for evil’’ [not ‘bad’] 
“This call, together with his strange, mystical sense of the 
eternal in the transient and, therefore, the value of the moment; 
this paradox of the ungodly who yet worships, of the immoralist’’ 
[supermoralist] ‘‘who preaches self-control, of the Antichrist 
who could mount the Cross, the iconoclast who could yet set up 
a religion, this it is which gives to Friederich Nietzsche a charm 
that will outlast all the febrile puerilities of his attacks on 
Christianity’’ [conventional pietistic Christianism] ‘‘and all 
the superficial snobbery’’ [hatred of false assertions of equality] 
‘fof his contempt’’ [zsthetic disgust] ‘‘for the common man’”’ 
(p. 263 f.). ‘‘Few Christians attain so high a standard as did 
Nietzsche’’ (p. 307). 

Unfortunately Dr. Figgis is not always happy in seeing through 
Nietzsche’s thrusts against conventional pietism. He quotes 
the text against Nietzsche—‘‘He that is greatest among you let 
him be your minister,’’ and has evidently failed to see that 
Nietzsche finds the text thus often interpreted among the clergy 
that he knew: ‘‘He that is a minister among you let him be 
the greatest.’’ What Jesus evidently meant was this: “If I, 
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your Lord and master, wash your feet, ye should wash one 
another’s feet.’’ Nietzsche would have understood that. And 
it must be remembered that he had a splendid reverence for men 
and women that practised Christianity in a sincere way with 
distinction of spirit and joy in life. Such distinction and the 
concealed joy of anticipated freedom is the undertone of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Nietzsche was more Christlike than he knew 
when he said: ‘‘I am the voice of the day after to-morrow.”’ 
[Give us this day the bread of to-morrow, when the Kingdom 
of the Superman comes; free us from the sense of strained re- 
sponsibility; bring us into the large spaces where we shall no 
more suffer testing, but be as the children of the household in 
the many ethereal mansions. ] 

We can close our notice of Dr. Figgis’s book in no better 
way than by quoting his summary of the deep significance of 
Nietzsche: ‘‘The more his writings are read, the more difficult 
will it be for Christians to go on trying to serve both God 
and Mammon. They cannot go on forever halting between two 
opinions, directing their lives by one standard and professing 
lip service toanother. They will have to come out and no longer 
be of those Limbo-spirits, ‘neither for God nor for His ene- 
"*” (p. 308). 

One is inclined to introduce Mr. Salter’s investigation of 
Nietzsche’s thought by setting down Nietzsche’s special hatreds 
in some such way as this: These things he abhorred and de- 
pacifistic ethics, Bolshevik politics, 


mies 


spised and fought against: 
what Mr. Roosevelt would call ‘‘pussy-foot’’ religion, and bour- 
geois art. 

These hatreds sincere Prussian junkerism and Nietzsche may 
share in common, but oh the difference! This the junkers are of 
course unable to see, for spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 
Nietzsche loves the peasants, tolerates the pacifists and the 
bourgeois, discriminates among the pietists. And we shall find 
Mr. Salter marshalling before us patent proof that Nietzsche 
would not have been found among the subservient servants and 
theologians and other apostles of Kultur, who complacently 
found reasons for Germany’s actions after the German Emperor 
and his advisers had committed Germany to a war, and who 
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continued to plead ‘‘self-defence’’ and ‘‘necessity,’’ whereas 
Nietzsche would have seen the barbarism and treachery of 
the war lords whose ambitions he anticipated immediately 
after 1870. 

It isa pleasure to pay tribute to Mr. Salter’s scholarly, dis- 
criminating, and sympathetic book. He is not an apologist for 
Nietzsche, but lets the poet-philosopher speak for himself. We 
venture to predict that Mr. Salter’s book will long rank as the 
most careful study in English of Nietzsche the Thinker. 

Although Mr. Salter wrote the substance of his book before 
the war, he gives us enough material wherewith to judge whether 
Nietzsche would have approved the war and the German methods. 
Nor has anyone the right to hold a paradoxical philosopher re- 
sponsible for perversions of his doctrines, especially since he 
warns his readers that only the highest spiritual lovers of a large 
Humanity can be edified by his work, and begs that he be not 
judged by foolish ‘‘first disciples.’’ Seeing the strong points in 
Prussianism, Nietzsche, like many of us, admires them for their 
strength and efficiency; but his disgust would have become 
actually physical had he known that a pseudo-Darwinian Bern- 
hardi would have quoted one of his sayings out of its context, 
literary and biographical, and called it a saying of ‘‘the Master.”’ 

Dr. Salter is right in claiming that Nietzsche’s philosophy 
cannot be studied apart from his life, for Nietzsche himself held 
it as an article of his philosophical creed that the true view of 
life is personalistic, and that a man’s visions must be studied in 
the light of the man’s life. Nietzsche’s friends regarded him as 
pure and chaste, independent but law-abiding, tolerant toward 
men of other nationalities, a lover of France, and a critical 
admirer of England; he was eager to aid the weak when they 
needed help and had not the power to help themselves ; and when 
his brain was giving way and the shadows of death were ap- 
proaching, he used to sign his poor demented letters ‘‘ Dionysus,”’ 
or ‘‘The Crucified One,’’ thus evidencing 1% articulo mortis his 
life-long effort to synthesize Greek joyousness and Christian 
self-sacrifice. 

Turning now to our special theme, let us note some samples 
of Nietzsche’s attitude toward Germany as represented to-day 
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by her ruling classes. We shall list his views under conven- 
ient headings, although the topics of course overlap in all sorts 
of ways. With only occasional reference we include the biog- 
raphy by his sister, Frau Foerster, in all that we have to say 
concerning Nietzsche. 


‘‘Kuttur.’’—‘‘The German is magnificent in war; he is ad- 
mirable as an astute investigator and scholar, removed from the 
world; but otherwise he is hardly a pleasing person’’ (Foerster, 


I, p. 207). 
*‘Of the German of to-day he remarks: ‘It costs dear to come 
to power: power makes stupid... . . Can one interest oneself 


in the German Empire? Where is the new thought? To rule 
and to help the highest thought to victory—that is the only 
thing that could interest me in Germany.’ Of Bismarck, pre- 
sumably, he said: ‘Strong. Strong. Strong and mad! Not 
il ‘Power is tiresome — witness the empire’ ’’ 
(Salter, p. 257). 

Mr. Salter shows that there is but one primary reference to 
the ‘blond beast’ in all of Nietzsche’s writings, and that referred 
to the early blond inhabitants of Europe, whether Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, or Slavic, whether Hellenic or Roman. He was referring 
to what he supposed to be the ethnic preparation for culture. 

“It is a trouble with the Germans that they know how to 
obey, though not tocommand.... . ”? (p. 376). 

“He really has a twofold classification of great men, the 
highest, rarest type simply giving directions to mankind, but 
not actually ruling it—ruling being a function of the others’’ 
(p. 393). 

‘‘German philosophers in particular he finds not clean and 
straight in their thinking. .. . .”’ (p. 23). 

‘**Better allow yourself to be robbed than have scarecrows about 
you to prevent it’’’ (p. 118). 

‘***Everything good is instinct,’ which is not the same as 
saying, Every instinct is good’’ (p. 353). 


DEGENERATION.—‘‘It seemed to him that the Germans had 
grown a degree more dishonest, more greedy of favor, more 
grasping and more thoughtless since the war [1870], and it de- 
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pressed him to see that the venerable, free-thinking theologian 
{David Strauss] should glorify this state of affairs and be the 
herald of public self-sufficiency’’ (Foerster, I, p. 295). He wrote 
a stinging attack on Strauss’s nationalistic views; but when 
Strauss died Nietzsche expressed the hope that the old man had 
not seen the criticism and been hurt by it. 

**Nietzsche does not think highly of ‘agitators.’ . . . . This 
is why he might have had reserves as to some who call themselves 
Nietzscheans to-day—for, he observes, with a touch of humor, 
the first disciples of a doctrine prove nothing against it’’ (Salter, 


p. 403). 
***When the war was over [1870], the luxury, the contempt of 
the French, the nationalism . . . . displeased me’’’ (p. 74). 


NATIONALISM.—‘‘‘How absurd it is to extol and glorify a 
whole nation. We must single out individuals... . . The only 
thing that interests me in a nation is its attitude toward the 
training of individuals. ... . There has never yet been a 
superman. ... . Verily even the greatest men I found—all 
too human’”’ (Foerster, II. p. 202 f.). 

[The great] ‘‘are gentlemen, but in an intellectual and spiritual 
sense’’ [not national] (Salter, p. 396). 

‘*Nietzsche expresses the hope that joy in foreign originality, 
without desire to ape it, will some day be the mark of a new 
culture’’ (p. 397). 

‘Frederick II, . . .. Napoleon [and others]... . were 
men of power, took great and fearful responsibilities, but were 
spoiled by some defect’’ (p. 400). 

*** . . . Inspired by a narrow patriotism and a false ra- 
cial pride... .. **German’’ becomes an argument, Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles a principle, the Germans are proclaimed 
as the ‘‘moral world order’’ in history... . . Deutschland... . 
I fear that was the end of German philosophy’”’ (p. 465). 

‘‘A poor Venetian gondolier is ever a better figure than a 
Berlin Geheimrath, and, in the end, indeed, a better man’’ 
(p. 469). 

‘*He even ventured to say that [the English] are ahead of all 
other people in philosophy, natural science, history, in the field 
of discovery, and in the spreading of culture... . . ** (p. 98). 
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***He who wishes well to the Germans will for his part see to 
it that he ever more and more grows out beyond what is German. 
Turning to the un-German has ever been the distinguishing 
mark of the strong among us... . . To be a good German 
means to un-Germanize oneself’’’ (p. 144). 

‘‘Higher than love to those near to us is love to those far 
away..... ‘Let the future and that which is furthest off be 
the motive of the to-day’’’ (p. 300). 

‘‘The same type may be in different nations, and it is this 
and not whether the individual instance be German, English, 
French, or Russian, this is of moment”’ (p. 472). 


War.—‘‘ ‘Our whole European civilization has for a long time 
been in an agony of tension which increases from decade to 
decade, and seems to be heading straight for disaster... . . 
Eventually we shall have need of new values’’’ (Foerster, II, 
p. 329 f.). 

“Speaking of physical wars and revolutions, he calls them 
‘coarse remedies.’ . . . . [The new fighting] will be a war 
without powder, a war between ideas and their marshaled hosts. 
Most of what he says about war (not all) has reference to war 
of this kind. How little physical war was an ideal to him 
appears in his asking whether the higher species might not be 
reached in some better and quicker way than by the fearful 
play of wars and revolutions—whether the end might not be 
gained by maintaining, training, separating certain experimental 
groups’’ (Salter, p. 411). 

**Zarathustra, says, ‘Your war shall ye wage, and for the sake 
of your thoughts. ... . Ye shall love peace as a means to new 
wars—and the short peace more than the long. I counsel you 
not to work, but to conflict. I counsel you not to peace, but to 
victory. Let your work bea conflict, your peace be a victory 
[compare ‘‘peace without victory’’]. ... . Let your love to 
life be love to your highest hope, and let your highest hope be 
the highest thought of life! . .... What matters about long 
life! What warrior wisheth to be spared!’’’ (p. 415). 

“**Kings and emperors are becoming almost ciphers in ordinary 
times—symbols, ornaments, beautiful superfluities; though on 
this account they cling the more tenaciously to their dignity as 
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war-lords—and need wars on occasion, i. e., exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which the democratic pressure is interrupted’”’ 
(p. 136). 

***To disarm whilst most capable of arms, from an elevation 
of sentiment—that is the way to real peace, which must always 
rest on a disposition for peace; while the so-called armed peace, 
such as we find in all lands now, rests on warlikeness of dis- 
position, which trusts neither itself nor its neighbors, and half 
from hate, half from fear, refuses to lay its weapons down. 
Better perish than hate and fear, and ¢wice better perish than 
make oneself hated and feared—this must some day be the 
supreme maxim of every individual political society’’’ (p. 143). 


‘“‘FRIGHTFULNESS.’’—‘‘. . . . Present-day Germans... . 
think . . . . ‘that force must reveal itself in hardness and cruel- 
ty and then they subject themselves gladly and admiringly. .. . . 
That there is force in mildness and quietness, they do not really 
believe.” . . . . Moreover, power by no means necessarily in- 
timidates, he thinks, and when punishment is attempted with 
this sole end in view it is often a sign that real power is lacking 
—-a sign of doubt of one’s power. Indeed, Nietzsche’s idea of 
a natural lord of men is often not of an oppressor at all, but of 
one who brings relief, benefit. He is one ‘who can lead a cause, 
carry out a resolve, be loyal to an idea, hold fast a woman, punish 
and overthrow a rascal—a man who has his anger and his sword 
and to whom the weak and suffering and oppressed and even 
animals turn and naturally belong.’ . . . . If we use violence 
against another, we may of course subject him, but we do not 
get his heart—and therefore our power over him is so far in- 
complete’ (p. 370.) [Compare ‘‘Peace without victory,’’ and 
“Too proud to fight.’’] 

‘**Love gives the highest feeling of power.’ . . . . Grace, or 
merciful indulgence is the virtue, the privilege, of the strong— 
and can only be exercised by them”’ (p. 373). 

‘Nietzsche does not propose to force [his ideal] upon anyone 
else, whether by arms or by logic’’ (p. 338). 

“**To soar aloft and have claws—that is the lot of great 
geniuses. .... Tyranny is another matter. When originality 
wishes to tyrannise, it lays its hands... . on its own life 


principle.’. . . .’’ (p. 392). 
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Promises.—‘‘A society that breaks a treaty, that vio- 
lates a common understanding, commits 7/so facto an immoral 
act’’ (p. 220). 

*‘One is responsible . . . . who will do as he has agreed to 
do, who responds to the expectations he has created, who can 
be trusted... .. ‘To train up an animal who can promise— 
is this not just the paradoxical task which nature has set in 
respect to man? is it not the real problem of man?’’’ (p. 261). 
{Compare the Higher Pragmatism of to-day. ] 

‘*(Brandes): Nietzsche has his kick ready for puny windbags 
who promise without having the right to, and his rod for the liar 
who breaks his word the moment it is in his mouth’’ (p. 264). 

“It is because we can effectually promise much that we are 
given rights’’ (p. 289). 

[Injustice is really injustice] ‘‘only when committed against 
a promise or understanding. ... . Intellectuality itself is an 
outcome of moral qualities’’ (p. 330). 

‘That a state may do whatever its interests require does not, 
however, mean (so far as the logic of Nietzsche’s thought is con- 
cerned) that it may not of its own accord make contracts or 
treaties with other states, and then be bound by them as truly 
as individuals are by contracts with other individuals. It be- 
comes to this extent in effect a member of a larger society, how- 
ever shadowy and tentative this may be, and the ordinary law 
governing the relations of parts of a social whole, i.e., morality, 
applies to it. States that break their word incur the contempt 
which falls on all liars. . . . . ”” (p. 457). 


Dr. Figgis has said that Nietzsche is a good tonic but a bad 
food. Even so: and we may add that the tonic needs to be 
taken in minute doses at frequent intervals, after the manner 
of strychnine. If Nietzsche is a poison, he is also a medicine 
and a tonic, and open and aboveboard at that. He resorts to 
no lying diplomacy and treacherous hypocrisy. We see him 
always worse than he is. And Nietzsche is a tonic in war time, 
especially for strong young America, who needs no ordinary 
medicine, only a tonic—lest we forget! Nietzsche will help us 
to remember and to think. 

Tuomas P. BAILEy. 


University of the South. 
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NATIONAL PROGRESS: 1907-1917 (THE AMERICAN NATION: A HIsTory. 
Volume 27). By Frederic Austin Ogg. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Pp. xxii-++ 420. 1918. 


One of the most difficult tasks for the historian is to write a 
non-partisan account of statesmen still living and of events re- 
cent in everyone’s mind. Opinions are too likely to be based 
upon personal prejudice formed as the statesmen acted or the 
events occurred. Materials are lacking—letters, personal memo- 
randa, reports of the whispered word—and frequently do not 
become accessible for more than a generation. The policy of 
Mr. Wilson towards Germany before our declaration of war, for 
example, cannot be properly assessed until there has been a 
complete disclosure of the ‘‘conversations” between the Ger- 
man ambassador and American officials, and until we have Mr. 
Wilson’s own explanation of the course he followed, the purpose 
he had in view, the special information upon which he acted. 
On the domestic side of a country’s recent history the difficulty 
is perhaps less apparent but no less real. Political and eco- 
nomic reform that, for the time, seemed wise and enduring, may, 
when tested, prove to have been an error; and the relative im- 
portance of events can only be rightly judged when a sufficient 
period has elapsed to let the historian assess the elements of per- 
manence and of transience. 

These difficulties are frankly recognized by Professor Ogg, and 
the reader will agree with the editor of the series that they have 
in a very large measure been vanquished. The volume is in 
every respect a worthy successor to the excellent monographs 
that have made 7he American Nation: A History scholarly and 
authoritative as well as readable. 

Professor Ogg’s volume falls into two well-defined parts which 
deal with domestic and foreign problems. It begins with the 
election of 1908: the currency and the tariff, railroad regula- 
tion, corporations and trusts, industry and labor, conservation 
and reclamation, population and immigration, democracy and 
responsibility in government, political unrest and party disin- 
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tegration—these are the problems considered, and the story of 
the way in which they were solved is told for the administrations 
of both Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson. The election of 1912 receives a 
separate chapter, and the three following ones deal with the Dem- 
ocratic regime and the legislative activity that it inaugurated. 

Minor criticisms of Professor Ogg’s discussion will, of course, 
occur to every reader of his book. To the present reviewer it 
seems as if he has not given sufficient attention to the currents 
of political thought as they ran in 1912; to the forces of pro- 
gressivism that showed their strength in the Democratic party 
in the vote received by Mr. Roosevelt; that a history of this 
period should have some analysis, beyond a two-line quotation 
from the preface, of the political philosophy that Mr. Wilson 
expounded in his campaign speeches published under the title, 
The New Freedom, and that more attention should be paid to 
the reason why the Democrats were able to pass such a great 
body of legislation so quickly. This was the enormous control, 
if not complete dominance, exerted by the President over Con- 
gress, aided by a greatly strengthened caucus. These increased 
powers of the presidency were exactly in consonance with the 
theories that Mr. Wilson had preached in his books on Ameri- 
can government; and if future presidents are able to exercise— 
they will certainly try to do so—the powers of a prime minister 
as Mr. Wilson has been successful in doing, the lamentable need 
for further legislative responsibility in the Federal Government 
will be met, at least in part, and developments may not unlikely 
come constitutionally, as well as extra-constitutionally, in the re- 
lations between Congress and the Executive. Professor Ogg does 
not completely overlook these considerations; but he fails to 
stress them. Criticism, however, is tempered, if not made inap- 
propriate by the statement in his preface that ‘perspective upon 
permanent lines is impossible of attainment” by the contempo- 
rary historian. 

Of the 400 pages of text in the book, 245 are taken up with 
domestic problems. The remainder deal with the foreign prob- 
lems of the United States, which, even before the beginning of 
the war, had become very important. Mr. Ogg discusses these 
questions in chapters on “The Guardianship of the Caribbean,”’ 
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“Latin-American Issues and Policies,”’ “The Mexican Im- 
broglio,”” and “The Pacific and Asia."’ Here the discussion is 
for the most part full, accurate, and impartial. Mr. Ogg appar- 
ently does not attach a great deal of importance to President 
Wilson’s declaration on the Monroe Doctrine nor does he con- 
sider the President’s Pan-American policy as an attempt to make 
successful the endeavor of twenty-one states—the whole of the 
Western world—for friendly intercourse and peace among them- 
selves. The treaties which it was announced in the early part of 
1916 were to be negotiated with Latin-American states guaran- 
teeing territorial integrity under Republican forms of govern- 
ment, promising aid against the exportation of arms to any but 
legally constituted governments, etc., are not mentioned. They 
are of special significance when taken in connection with the 
other elements of Mr. Wilson’s Pan-American policy, the impor- 
tance of which has been obscured by the attention given the 
Mexican imbroglio. 

Our interest in the European War and the events leading to 
the entrance of America are covered in two chapters — thirty- 
three pages. It is doubtful whether justice can be done the sub- 
ject in such brief compass. Mr. Ogg’s attempt, in brief, is clear, 
non-partisan when it comes to describing Mr. Wilson’s attempts 
to keep the United States out of war, and for the most part accu- 
rate. It is the Declaration of London of 1909, not 1911; and the 
‘peace without victory’’ phrase appeared in the President’s ad- 
dress to the Senate on January 22, 1917, not in his note to the 
belligerents (December, 1916) calling for a statement of war aims. 

But these errors and the other criticisms that have been ven- 
tured are minor. Mr. Ogg’s book should appeal to every Amer- 
ican who desires accurate and well-digested information on the 
events he has lived through. The footnotes and a bibliograph- 
ical essay indicate a wealth of material for intensive study. 

Linpsay ROGERS. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS BY AMERICAN DRAMATISTS, 1765-1819. Edited, 
with an Introduction to Each Play, by Montrose J. Moses. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1918. $3.00. 

A gratifying phase of the present-day study of American liter- 
ature is the rapidly growing interest in the history of our drama, 
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long a neglected field. Thirty-three years ago the Dunlap So- 
ciety went pioneering into this region, which now claims the 
serious attention of a goodly number of recognized scholars. 
During the last half dozen years in particular it has risen from a 
book collector's hobby to a matter of real literary importance. 
Within that time some early plays have been carefully edited 
and published separately ; numerous articles and several uni- 
versity dissertations on various divisions of the subject have been 
written; in the winter of 1916-17 the New York branch of the 
Drama League of America presented an extensive exhibition of 
native plays and two delightful matinées of scenes from important 
dramas of the past century and a quarter, while at the other cen- 
tres similar efforts were made to stimulate interest ; at about the 
same time Professor A. H. Quinn’s excellent collection of Ref- 
resentative American Plays from the beginnings to the present 
issued from the press, and late in 1917 the first volume of Zhe 
Cambridge History of American Literature devoted a chapter to 
our early drama. As immediate evidence of the continued ap- 
peal of the subject there appeared in March the first of three 
volumes of Representative Plays of American Dramatists, edited 
by Montrose J. Moses. This compilation, and that of Professor 
Quinn, are especially hopeful signs, for they mean that the plays 
themselves are being called for and will be widely read. 

Mr. Moses’s previous indefatigable labors in this field were 
sufficient assurance that his new work, announced several months 
ago, would be a thoroughly valuable contribution, and the first 
volume amply fulfils the expectation. It covers the period from 
1765 to 1819, and contains the following plays: Zhe Prince of 
Parthia by Thomas Godfrey, Jr., Ponteach; or, the Savages of 
America by Robert Rogers, 7he Group by Mrs. Mercy Warren, 
The Battle of Bunkers Hill by Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 7he 
Fall of British Tyranny; or, American Liberty by John Leacock, 
The Politician Out-witted by Samuel Low, The Contrast by 
Royall Tyler, André by William Dunlap, The /ndian Princess; 
or, La Belle Sauvage by J. N. Barker, She Would Be a Soldier; 
or, The Plains of Chippewa by M. M. Noah. Incidentally it may 
be noted that the series agrees in plan with Professor Quinn’s 
book, but it is more exhaustive, since Volume I includes ten 
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plays while Professor Quinn has but four from the same period. 
Mr. Moses has preceded each play with a reproduced title-page, 
and there are portraits of six of the writers. The introductions, 
which stand at the beginning of the book and before each piece, 
though at times somewhat unsatisfactory in style and arrange- 
ment, contain much illuminating historical, biographical, and 
critical information. They throw many side-lights upon theat- 
rical conditions, and taken together compose in a measure a 
summary of the dramatic history of the period. There is a se- 
lected bibliography for each author. 

In the general introduction Mr. Moses says: ‘The plays in- 
cluded in this series have very largely been selected because of 
their distinct American flavour. The majority of the dramas 
deal directly with American subjects. But it seemed unwise and 
unrepresentative to frame one’s policy of selection too rigidly on 
that score.” Indeed, one might wish that the policy had been 
followed less rigidly than it was so far as the first volume is con- 
cerned, for of the ten plays all except 7he Prince of Parthia are 
American in theme, a proportion which does not indicate the 
actual practice of that era. Hardly more than half the early 
plays treat native material, and some of the best are foreign in 
subject-matter. By way of substitute one of the three Revolu- 
tionary plays might have given way to Peter Markoe’s 7he 
Patriot Chief (1784), a piece of some comparative merit, which 
illustrates the contemporary leaning toward semi-classical themes 
and treatment in tragedy. In place of Dunlap’s André his Let- 
cestery might have appeared, not only because of its superior liter- 
ary qualities, but also because it marks a turning from the pseudo- 
classical form of tragedy to the romantic and Gothic. However, 
those who wish to consider our early drama as a social reaction 
to the national conditions will find Mr. Moses’s selection above 
criticism. 

To the student of American literature this first volume comes 
as a most welcome acquisition, containing as it does a number 
of plays hitherto almost inaccessible. The care and grasp of the 
field which it manifests are proof that the two succeeding vol- 
umes will complete a work of large value and excellence. It is 
understood that the intention is eventually to publish the collec- 
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tion in Everyman’s Library. Surely nothing could be more of an 
incentive to the study of our drama than the appearance of this 
carefully chosen series in a popular-priced edition. 

ORAL SUMNER Coap. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MiIssissipP1 HISTORICAL Society. Edited by 
Dunbar Rowland, LL.D. Centenary Series. Volume I. Jackson, Miss- 
1916. Pp. 664. 

The Mississippi Historical Society, which, under the direction 
of Professor Riley, has achieved a preéminence in local historical 
work, begins with this volume a new series under a new editor, 
Dr. Rowland. Of the 616 pages of text, excluding index, 395 
consist of an intensive study of Provisional Government in Mis- 
sissippi, 1865-1868, by J. S. McNeily; a well-written and well- 
documented monograph, notable for its lack of footnotes and 
absence of chapter division. Other titles are “Mississippi,” a 
State song, and “Mississippi's Colonial Population,” by Mrs. 
Dunbar Rowland, ‘“ History of Company C, Second Mississippi 
Regiment, Spanish-American War,” by James Malcolm Robert 
Shaw, “Colonel Strother Gaines and Main Traveled Roads,” by 
George J. Leftwich, “James Lockhart Autry,” by James M. 
Greer, and ‘“ Walthall’s Brigade, Army of the Tennessee, C. S. 
A.,” by E. T. Sykes. 

The contents compare favorably with preceding volumes ; but 
a notable contrast is the absence of biographical sketches of the 
contributors, the entire neglect of footnotes, and also the absence 
of bibliographies. The sub-title, Centenary Series, is a tribute 
to the one-hundredth anniversary of Mississippi’s admission to 
statehood, which occurred in 1817. Source material is promised 
for future volumes. Ws. K. Boyp. 


AMERICA’S CASE AGAINST GERMANY. By Lindsay Rogers. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. Pp. xiv, 264. 1917. 


Dr. Rogers’s purpose in writing this book may be stated in his 
own words: “To describe the origin and development of the con- 
troversy which was the immediate cause of the war between the 
United States and Germany.” Though the author's point of 
view is that of the writer on international law, the book may be 
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recommended to the general reader for its clear, untechnical, and 
very readable statement of the principles of international law in- 
volved in the American trade in munitions and foodstuffs on the 
one hand, and in the German effort to put down that trade by 
submarines on the other. Dr. Rogers's treatment of the diplo- 
matic correspondence between the two countries on these sub- 
jects is to be commended. Leaving out side issues and unes- 
sentials, he brings only the main points of the diplomatic notes 
before our eyes, and he does it adequately and interestingly, as 
well as calmly and dispassionately. S. L. WARE 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Division of Inter- 
course and Education. “The Imperial Japanese Mission, 1917." Wash- 
ington, D.C. Pp. 125. 1918. 


This handsomely bound pamphlet is a record of the reception 
accorded throughout the United States to the Special Mission 
headed by Viscount Ishii and sent by Japan to this country last 
year. The record is a very full one, the speeches of welcome 
and the responses are given verbatim, and all the attendant cir- 
cumstances and incidents of the triumphant progress of the Mis- 
sion are set forth. The whole forms a fitting memorial of a 
great display of international friendship between the two nations. 

S. L. WaRE. 


PLATONISM. By Paul Elmer More, author of the Shelburne Essays, The 
Louis Clark Vanuxem Lectures, Princeton Unlversity, for 1917-1918. 
Princeton University Press. Pp. ix+307. 1918. 

“Only through the centralizing force of religious faith or 
through its equivalent in philosophy can the intellectual life re- 
gain its meaning and authority for earnest men. Yet, for the 
present, at least, the dogmas of religion have lost their hold, 
while the current philosophy of the schools has become in large 
measure a quibbling of specialists on technical points of minor 
importance, or, where serious, too commonly has surrendered to 
that flattery of the instinctive elements of human nature which 
is the very negation of mental and moral discipline.” 

These words from the preface of Mr. More’s book give the 
spirit of his undertaking. He might have added, in all fairness, 
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that men like Balfour and Pringle Pattison and not a few others 
do not come under his double indictment of philosophy. Then, 
too, the author is incautious in suggesting that “the dogmas of 
religion have lost their hold.’’ Rather, one would be inclined 
to say, that patient genius, the Average Man, is interested in see- 
ing the “dogmas of religion’”’ expressed in a way suitable for 
our age and kept in close touch with the practical and devotional 
religious life. 

Many specialists in philosophy will gaze askance, if not in dis- 
may, on many of Mr. More’s attempts to reinterpret Plato; but 
the persevering general reader may well find in this stimulating 
book of literary excellence a stimulus to the study of Plato’s 
own works. FB 


A History OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE CiviL WAR. Vol. I. 
By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. New York: The Macmillan Campany. 
Price $3.50. 1917. 

This work will be completed in five volumes, and it is difficult 
to consider it piecemeal. The volume at hand may be considered 
as an introduction for what is to follow, and, as such, it is ad- 
mirable. In it the difficulties, political, social, and economic, 
which lay in the way of a complete understanding between the 
victorious North and the discouraged and prostrate South are 
shown with clearness and precision. The mass of new docu- 
mentary evidence which is constantly being unearthed is bring- 
ing about a better comprehension of that greatly misunderstood 
man, Andrew Johnson. 

We are beginning to understand better the trials which con- 
fronted him, and the courage with which he met these trials; 
and we are also beginning to appreciate more and more his 
splendid qualities, so long been entirely overshadowed by the 
manifest faults of temper and temperament which were the 
direct causes of the failure of his administration. All this 
Mr. Oberholtzer tells us with a fluent and powerful pen. It is 
a disagreeable story at best, but Mr. Oberholtzer gives us the 
picture with fairness and accuracy. 

On the other hand, the years 1865 to 1868 are of the greatest 
economic importance. In them we see the laying of the Atlantic 
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‘cable, the purchase of Alaska, and the beginning of the tremen- 
dous development of the Middle and Far West. Here Mr. 
Oberholtzer is at his best; and here is his greatest contribution 
to contemporary American history. His subsequent volumes 
will be received with the keenest interest. F. S. H. 


RECORDS OF THE LIFE OF Jesus. By Henry Burton Sharman, Ph.D. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 1917. 


This work might well be called the Critical Paragraph Har- 
mony. The Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke are 
here arranged in chapters and sections that follow the Chro- 
nology of Mark. The sections peculiar to Luke are so arranged 
that they follow one another consecutively. The Matthew-Luke 
parallels take the Lucan order, but the contents of paragraphs 
are repeated as often as necessary in such wise that one sees at 
a glance that italicized paragraphs are out of the chronological 
order observed by one or the other evangelist. The Gospel of 
John is put by itself, but there is a very full collection of refer- 
ences to the Synoptic Gospels; this, along with an index of 
Johannine passages according to the order of Matthew-Mark- 
Luke, enables the student to make a close study of the relation 
of the Fourth Gospel to the other three. 

If one uses this admirable Harmony in company with the 
word-for-word comparisons of Thompson or Burton and Good- 
speed, he will find his efforts to study the Gospels very greatly 
facilitated. em 


THe Earvy Lire or RoBeRT SOUTHEY. 1774-1803. By William Haller. 

New York: Columbia University Press. $1.50 net. 

‘‘My purpose,’’ writes the author in his Preface, ‘‘is merely 
to supply students with a faithful account of the most interesting 
and least known period of the life and work of an important 
English writer of a momentous time in history.’’ The book 
covers only the first twenty-nine years of Southey’s career, his 
boyhood and youth at school and university, and other volumes 
to round out the life are promised as soon as the material can be 
collected. The preliminary study is conscientiously done, almost 
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too conscientiously at times, for the reader more than once 
becomes weary of the accumulated details; and the style needs 
polishing here and there. But the book fills an actual need in 
supplying an interesting chapter in the history of English 
literature. 


THE Birp Stupy Book. By T. Gilbert Pearson. New York and Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page and Company. 


The purpose of this book is to serve as a guide for the be- 
ginner, to answer many of the questions that untrained, eager 
students are constantly asking of those more advanced in bird- 
lore, and to aid such seekers after truth by pointing out some of 
the interesting things that may be sought and readily found in 
the field and by the open road. The author, secretary of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, is a bird-lover who 
brings to the subject a fine enthusiasm and accurate knowledge 
gained through years of actual experience and observation. He 
tells us how to get a first acquaintance with the birds, how to 
learn something of the domestic life of the birds, how and why 
birds migrate, how the birds live in winter, and many other 
things of great interest and value not only from an zsthetic but 
from an economic point of view. Attractively written and well 
illustrated, the book should find a place in home and school. 


THE Story Book OF SCIENCE. By Jean Henri Fabre. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.00 net. 


Arranged in the form of talks to children by Uncle Paul, this 
book deals in delightful fashion with the ants’ cows, with the 
spiders, and other insects, with various aspects of animal life 
such as might come under the observation of any wide-awake 
boy or girl, with the flowers, the metals, thunder and lightning, 
the sun and the stars, and is designed to strengthen the 
children’s powers of observation as well as to arouse in them a 
sense of the beauty and wonder of the world in which they live. 
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